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THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa, whom the Board of Governors elected 
on May the twenty-eighth, as President of the Council, is a distinguished 
member of the legal profession, at present practising as associate counsel 
with the firm of Henderson, Herridge and Gowling, Ottawa. Dr. Morse 
isa Nova Scotian by birth, the third son of the late Charles Morse, Q.C., 
Judge of Probate for Queen’s County, N.S. He was educated at 

Liverpool (N.S.) Academy and Dal- 
housie University, where he was 
awarded the LL.B. degree. He later 
obtained his B.C.L. from the 
University of Trinity College and a 
year later his D.C.L. 

Dr. Morse was called to the Bar 
of Nova Scotia in 1885 and was 
appointed a King’s Counsel in 1908. 

For twenty years, from 1912 to 
1932 Dr. Morse held the office of 
Registrar of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada and for three years was 
retained under special commission 
as Judge of that Court to hear 
appeals from the valuation of settle- 
ment lands by the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board of Canada. 

Dr. Morse’s interests have been 
wide and varied, embracing activi- 
ties in Church and state. He has 
been the editor of the Canadian Bar 
Review, the official organ of the 

ee Canadian Bar Association, since its 
DR. CHARLES MORSE, K.C., Orrawa establishment in 1923. He is a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Synod of the Church of England for the diocese of Ottawa. He is 
a member of the Senate of the University of Toronto, and a member of 
corporation of Trinity College, Toronto. He is a legal writer of force 
and charm. Dr. Morse for years was associated with the Board of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses of Canada and has been the Vice-Chairman 
of the Board of Shernfold School for some time. He, therefore, brings to 
the office of President a very wide background, keen sympathy and a 
ripe experience. 

Mr. J. Fred Davey, retiring President, becomes Honourary Treasurer, 
following on Madame Jules Tessier’s resignation of this post after four- 
teen years of unremitting service to become Vice-President of the Council, 
the highest honour which a grateful Board could induce her to accept. 


] 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP McNEIL. 


On May 25th, social work in Canada lost one of its outstanding 
mentors and Roman Catholicism one of its greatest leaders in the death 
of the Most Reverend Neil McNeil, Archbishop of Toronto. 

Archbishop McNeil by birth was of Scottish and Nova Scotian 
descent. He had worked as a boy at the smithy in his “own country” 
and carried with him always the impression of rugged strength and 
integrity that tradition has so widely assigned to the man who presided 
over anvil and forge. But the young Scot was a born student as well, 
and after thorough preparation at home and abroad, Father McNeil 
entered the Ministry of his Church, in his first years as one of its able 
young theologians and teachers. Recognition came soon, and after 
a brilliant episcopate at the Pacific Coast, Bishop McNeil was translated 
to what must be considered the outstanding see of English-speaking 
Roman Catholicism in Canada as Archbishop of Toronto. In every way, 
his diocese benefitted from his statesmanship but it is naturally as a great 
leader in social work that this Council knew and revered him and be- 
came his debtor to an inexpressible degree. 

First among his Churchmen in Canada, Archbishop McNeil early 
sought the scientific organization of social work among his own people, 
but such was the breadth of his humanity that under his leadership, his 
workers co-operated cordially and warmly in all community endeavour, 
and efforts towards better standards in other faiths and different commu- 
nities always commended his active sympathy. 

The “Catholic Charities’ of the city of Toronto became known 
throughout North America while His Grace's constructive leadership 
in the organization of family work, and in the development of home- 
finding and child placing services were responsible for one of the most 
successful demonstrations, yet carried through in Canadian child 
welfare. 

‘Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire’ was one of the late Arch- 
bishop's favorite texts, and applying it, he became the firm proponent 
of qualified scientific personnel in social welfare services, and the great 
champion of the so called “paid worker.’ He was practically the founder 
of the Sisters of Service, and wherever Religious were employed in posts 
of responsibility, he encouraged, nay emphasized, the need of special 
preparation for their work. 

His advice and his staff were given freely to help in the development 
of work elsewhere and his wise and kindly counsel came like a benedic- 
tion, upon those of all faiths, privileged to enjoy them. He indeed, 
honoured that venerable and ancient title of dignity, a ‘Prince of the 
Church’, and in his going, all Canadian social work loses a trusty guide 
and earnest, courageous friend. — 


MISS ABBOTT LEAVES THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The resignation of Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U.S.A. Department of Labor, was announced on June 1/4, 
1934, to take effect on July Ist. A news release from the Bureau bears the 
details of her retirement from the post she has filled with such distinction. 

Miss Abbot will go to the University of Chicago as Professor of 
Public Welfare in the School of Social Service and will. also become editor 
of the Social Service Review. 
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In Chicago, Miss Abbott returns to the scene of her early career 
where, after receiving her Master's Degree in political science from the 
University and studying at the University of Chicago Law School she 
became director of the Immigrants’ Protective League, and, later, 
Executive Secretary of the State Immigration Commission. 

Miss Abbott has served under five presidents, having come to 
Washington during the Wilson administration in 1917 as director of the 
Child Labor Division of the Children’s Bureau where she administered 
the first Federal child-labor law. After this law was declared uncon- 
stitutional, Miss Abbott held other public positions, including that of 
advisor on the War Labor Policies Board, secretary of the Child Welfare 
Conference with which the Children’s Year campaign was concluded, 
and secretary of the Children’s Commission of the First International 
Labor Conference. 

In August 1921, Miss Abbott was appointed Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, succeeding the late Julia Lathrop. During the 15 years of 
her administration the work of the Bureau and its services to parents, 
children’s agencies and institutions, and to State child-welfare depart- 
ments have been greatly expanded and strengthened. 

Canada and indeed the world have benefited from Miss Abbott's wide 
knowledge and skilful aid, and it is with regret that her withdrawal to the 
academic field is recorded. There, however, as Editor of the Social Service 
Review, Child Welfare will continue to enjoy her competent guidance and 
energetic interests. 


A BOUQUET 

The Council has been so conspicuously before some of the public 
lately that the indulgence of permitting ourselves the following flattering 
comment may be condoned: 

“It was a flattering tribute that the Hon. Herbert Bruce paid 
members of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare at their 
annual meeting at the Royal Connaught hotel last night. Coming 
from him, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, who, as a doctor, 
isso well able to appreciate the value of the work carried out, the praise 
is doubly acceptable. Few realize the true importance of the services 
given by the organization, but it can be said, happily, that the public is 
gaining a better appreciation of the work and that the indifference and 
neglect, to which Dr. Bruce referred, depressing as the situation still 
remains, are gradually yielding before the educational onslaught and the 
practical ministrations of the public-spirited workers in this field. Civil- 
ization, in a sense, is a constant fight against ignorance. It is amazing 
that, with all the facilities provided to instruct, such a mass of misinfor- 
mation and indifference regarding the most essential facts of life should 
survive. 

There is nothing of greater moment to humanity than physical and 
spiritual well-being, the foundations for which are to be laid right in the 
cradle, and even before that. Early care, proper training, the formation 
of good habits, right thinking, food, exercise, hygiene, preventive medicine 
—who can tell what the influence of such factors is on the welfare of the 
individual and the state? The time may come when parents will know 
what is required without such intensive efforts to inform them; but that 
time has not arrived yet. Meanwhile, the council is entitled to expect 
the “most enthusiastic co-operation of all people,’ bespoken for it by the 

ieutenant-Governor. " (Hamilton Spectator, May 29, 1934). 





THE COUNCIL'S FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, 1934 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare was held at the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, 
at 8.30 P.M. on Monday, May 28th, 1934, under the patronage and 
presence of His Honour, Col. the Hon. (Dr.) Herbert Bruce, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, with the President, Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, 
in the chair. 


His Worship, Mayor Wilton of Hamilton welcomed the guests and 
members to the number of three hundred and twenty-five and invited 
His Honour to open the meeting. 


HIS HONOUR, THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO. 


“I appreciate the very kind words of His Worship the Mayor and your 
most cordial reception. 

The members of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare will, 
I hope, restrain whatever expressions of incredulity may spring to their lips if | 
describe them as pioneers in the very vanguard of civilization. It is simplicity 
itself to prove the unadorned truth of such a statement, for I regard your work 
as quite literally second to none in its avowed purpose to ameliorate, by volun- 
tary effort, the lot of those who have been overtaken by misfortune within our 
own borders. 


I propose to prove that you may legitimately claim positions of the highest 
honour in the forefront of humanity's progress onward and upward. 

First, then, men and women and children are the greatest of all the riches 
in the world; for them and by them alone do civilizations exist. Second, the 
greatest work in the world, the finest and the most valuable, is to protect, to 
cultivate, to care for this treasure—in a word, to work for its welfare. Need | 
add the conclusion—for the inevitable, the inescapable conclusion is that, 
because you are engaged in welfare work, you deserve the highest honour and 
the most enthusiastic co-operation of all people. Your work entitles you to be 
placed in what I have called the vanguard of civilization. [But—and I hope 
this won't sound contradictory—like Good Samaritans who pick up those who 
have fallen by the wayside, you are also the active rearguard, tending the 
victims of mankind's own blunders and looking after all those who find them- 
selves seemingly cast aside, unable to keep pace with the restless, wayward, not 
easily controlled caravan of modern civilization—a civilization moving slowly, 
at times uncertainly, toward the ultimate goal of universal well-being. 

The message I bring to you is a brief message. The length of the programme 
of which this is but the beginning has not escaped my notice. But by showing 
why the work of the Canadian Welfare Council and the motives by which that 
work is prompted are the highest of which men and women are capable, I have, 
I hope, expressed as adequately as possible my sincere appreciation of the volun- 
tary work you are doing. Times like these are a challenge to the best that is in 
humanity. You have responded to that challenge most nobly and have earned 
the gratitude of your fellow-men and women. 

I fear, however, that gratitude is not enough. The work you are doing is 
made necessary not only by the more obvious effects of deplorable economic 
conditions. It is necessitated, also, by ignorance of elementary hygiene, of 
prenatal care, of the proper upbringing for children and of much else—ignorance 
which does so much to nullify the best of intentions, and brings unnecessary, 
avoidable suffering to great numbers of people. I know you will agree that one 
of the greatest tasks confronting all those who labour for the public welfare is 
the dissemination of knowledge. The desire for such knowledge already exists. 
The anxieties of parenthood are immeasurably increased by withholding it. | 
look forward to the day when preventive medicine will be taught far and wide, 
when broadsides of beneficient propaganda will be discharged, as it were, 
within the hearing and understanding of all people, against man’s greatest 
enemy disease. 
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General education of the public will work miracles for public health. How 
much there is that can be taught. To take a single example—when people 
know more about children’s diseases, when they recognize, foe instance, that 
the common cold is not a simple innocent thing that may be disregarded with 
impunity, but that it is actually the cause of about half the illness in Canada— 
then I know they will realize the necessity of instruction in preventive measures, 
and in its care and cure should it develop. The knowledge that a cold is due to 
germs and may lead to sinus trouble, middle ear disease, or disease of the 
mastoid, should sufficiently indicate its seriousness and impress upon all the 
necessity of taking every care until it is cured. Perhaps the simplest way of 
— with a cold at its inception is to keep the child in bed for at least two 

ays. 

I should like here to refer to a statement which I have heard made by 
welfare workers, viz; that children generally do not receive a sufficient amount 
of milk. Every child should have as a minimum one pint of milk per day, and 
would do better with two. 

It may be, too, that for these and many other reasons affecting the health 
and happiness of men and women and children, the pressing problem of adequate 
housing—fit homes for all Canadians—will then no longer be regarded as a 
purely monetary or economic problem, but one of far deeper implications, of 
wider significance, embracing all that we mean by life—the life of this generation 
and generations to come. When one considers the terrible fruits of neglect and 
ignorance of all those big and little things which can and will build up a nation 
of splendid men and women, of robust happy children, then one cannot but be 
staggered by the apathy of some, and the indifference of others. 

It would be both relevant and proper at this point to anticipate a little the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of your Council which will be submitted to you this 
evening. For by so doing I am afforded a most welcome opportunity to express 
my gratification and to congratulate you most cordially upon the splendid 
educational work that has already been done by the publication of folders and 
letters and pamphlets containing information vital to parents and children. 
May such good work prosper, more and more! Only by such methods, indeed, 
will the well-springs of health and virility be kept running free and accessible to 
all people. Only then shall we avoid those destructive landslides of family 
disaster caused by ignorance of the simple rules of health which it is the responsi- 
bility of all to know and of the qualified few to impart. 

In conveying to you the thanks of all your fellow Canadian men and women 
—(for there can be none who would withhold so well-merited a tribute to the 
great voluntary humanitarian work you have done)—I am conscious of the very 
real difficulties which confront you in continuing and enlarging the scope of your 
good works. But, being so brief, my message to you can touch only lightly, 
almost perfunctorily, upon one or two of the most important among so many 
important services you render. I have already mentioned the education of the 
people in the preservation of good health by the prevention of illness. Correlated 
with that is, of course, the imperative necessity that the value of all welfare 
work should be increased by the adequate training of those engaged in social work. 
For, to be effective, that work more and more demands at least some special- 
ization. You may be sure I have not read your Executive Director's Report 
without being keenly aware of the obstacles which temporarily, at all events, 
bar your progress into fields of larger and less circumscribed usefulness. But I 
shall be more than satisfied if by public reference to those difficulties | may 
awaken among some at least, of the citizens of this Province not only a real 
consciousness of the splendid work you are doing but a desire to co-operate with 
you in furthering that work. 

It has been said that those who have children have “given hostages to 
fortune’. But in any true scale of values—scales rendered more and more 
sensitive today, I believe, by a developing social conscience—children are far 
more than that. They must never again be deemed the playthings of chance, 
their fate determined by the toss of a coin. A country engrossed with visions of a 
greater, nobler, better future should never forget that, like any building, that 
future must be built from the foundations upward. The children of today are 
the foundations of the future. Poverty must not be permitted to rob them of 
their strength. Their misfortunes but increase our responsibility to them. May 
they and their families continue, in time of difficulty, to find in the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare, and all such far-visioned and truly 
humanitarian organizations, that assurance of their well-being on which, 
ultimately, is founded the well-being of the future of this city, this Province and 
this great Dominion.” 
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THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC WELFARE FOR ONTARIO. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Hon. W. G. Martin, Minister of 
Public Welfare for Ontario, Miss Zella Collins, Director of the Children’s 
Aid Society, Vancouver, read a message from him of congratulation and 
good wishes to the Council. 


MINUTES 1933—THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting having been printed and 
distributed, were taken as read. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 

The report of the executive director was presented by Miss 
Charlotte Whitton. (Published in “Child and Family Welfare’, May 
1934). In introducing her report, Miss Whitton referred feelingly to 
the great loss the Council had suffered in the death of two outsanding 
friends, Rev. Canon Vernon, General Secretary of the Council for Social 
work of the Church of England in Canada, and His Excellency, 
Archbishop McNeil of Toronto. 


The report was adopted on motion of Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto, 
seconded by Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal 


REPORT OF THE HONOURARY TREASURER. 

In the absence of Madame Jules Tessier, for fourteen years Hon. 
Treasurer of the Council, her report was presented by Mrs. Charles H. 
Thorburn of Ottawa, Past President, who commented on the following 
facts: 


1. In July of 1933 a further reduction of ten percent was made in the Dominion 
Government grant from $9,000.00 to $8,100.00. In December, 1933, the 
detailed work of the Child Welfare Division of the Dominion Department of 
Pensions and National Health was transferred to the Council and a grant of 
$500.00 a month was made to the Council for the financing of this work until 
the end of the fiscal year. 


While the Provincial Government Grants showed somewhat of a decrease 
due to financial stringency, increases may be hoped for in the coming year. 
Income from membership showed a very slight reduction of $21.90. 


The budget adopted for the general fund for the fiscal year ending March the 
thirty-first, 1934, allowed for expenditure of $25,900.00, but it was possible 
to keep this at $24,641.03,—a reduction of $1,082.97. 

In the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene the budget allowed for the 
expenditure of $7,000.00, but this has been exceeded by $1,931.50 due to the 
printing of the pre-school letters. A deficit of $163.62 is being carried for- 
ward in this Division to 1934-5. This will be wiped out by refunds on 
postage and consultant services. 


Through various staff adjustments it has been possible to show a decrease in 
expenditure on salaries. 

In the Recreation Division $1,507.03 was expended on the fulltime services of 
the secretary for six months, and the preparation and publication of the 
special series of bulletins dealing with. Leisure Time Activities. The 
National Council of Education co-operated with the Council in the payment 
of one-half of the Secretary's salary for six months. 


The steady and unfailing support and help of the Finance Committee and of 
the many contributors who have stood by the Council so loyally “‘in times like 
these’ has been a constant inspiration and a stimulation to further effort. 

The audited financial statement is filed with the minutes and is available to 
any member upon request. It reported total receipts of $33,585.69 and dis- 
bursements of $33,572.53. (The printed report is available for any member 
upon request). 

It is a matter for congratulation that in spite of an increased volume of work 
we have been able to close the year with a balance of $176.78 in general account, 
and a deficit of only $163.62 in the Child Hygiene account. 
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The adoption of this report was moved by Mrs. Thorburn, 
seconded by Mr. Philip S. Fisher, who pointed out that the Council 
was extremely fortunate in drawing its support from three main 
sources—public grants, large corporations and private individuals. 

Mr. Fisher suggested that a message of warm appreciation for 
her long years of unselfish service should be sent to Mme. Tessier 
from the annual meeting, together with deep regret at her inability to 


attend the fourteenth annual meeting. This was unanimously 
adopted. 


REPORT—DIVISION ON MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE. 


In the absence of Dr. Phair, Chairman, this report was presented by 
Miss Edna Moore, Reg. N., Director of Nursing Services, Province of 
Ontario, who moved its adoption, seconded by Dr. Heagerty. (Published 
in ‘Child and Family Welfare’, May 1934). 


REPORT—FRENCH-SPEAKING SERVICES. 


_ This report was presented by Miss Kathleen Snowdon of the Council 
staif, and was adopted on her motion, seconded by Col. H. de Martigny, 


Montreal. (The details of this report are included in the report of the 
executive director). 


REPORT—DIVISION LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES. 


This report was presented by Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, and adopted 
on her motion, seconded by Miss Mary Jennison, Toronto. (The details 
of this report are included in the report of the executive director). 


REPORT RE INCORPORATION, 


In the absence of Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., Hon. Solicitor to the 
Council, the executive director presented the report on incorporation 
which was adopted as follows, on her motion, seconded by Miss Laura 
Holland, Vancouver: 


“Some months ago the Board of Governors of the unincorporated organiza- 
tion, known as The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, decided 
that it was desirable that the Council should become incorporated by Letters 
Patent issued under the provisions of the Dominion Companies Act. A proposed 
charter was drafted, with the co-operation of a large number of those interested, 
and was submitted to a meeting of the Board of Governors held on Friday, 
January 19th, 1934, when the draft constitution was carefully gone over, clause 
by clause, and approved, and I was instructed to, make application to the Honour- 
able the Secretary of State of Canada for incorporation. An agreement to in- 
corporate and a petition for incorporation were thereupon prepared, and the 
drafts of these were fully discussed with the officers of the Department of 
Secretary of State, and several changes required by them were made in the drafts. 
It was decided that the incorporators should include all of the members of the 
Board of Governors for 1933-4, but eventually Mr. Falk was unable to execute 
because of his absence in England, and one lady member of the Board of Gover- 
nors did not desire to be an incorporator. 


Securing the execution of the agreement to incorporate and the application 
for incorporation by the thirty-two incorporators necessitated the forwarding of 
the papers to various points in Canada, from Halifax on the East to Victoria on 
the West, but thanks to the co-operation of local solicitors at points where there 
were a number of applicants to execute, this was accomplished in a comparatively 
short time, and the papers were completed and filed on May 12th. The Depart- 
ment later notified me that the papers were satisfactory and that Letters Patent 
had been granted and would issue, dated May 12th, the day upon which the 
application was filed. 
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The thanks of the Council are due, in particular, to the firms of Hackett, 
Mulvena, Foster, Hackett & Hannon, of Montreal, MacDonald & Boland, of 
Toronto, and St. Laurent, Devlin, Gagne & Taschereau, of Quebec, for services 
rendered for which no charge was made. 


It will now be necessary for the incorporators, or those of them who happen 
to be present at the meeting at Hamilton, to hold an organization meeting, as 
they are at present the only members of the incorporated body known as The 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 1 suggest that at this meeting 
the notice calling the meeting be read, and that the charter be read. No resolu: 
tion, however, adopting the “charter, is necessary, or would, indeed, be proper, 
since the charter has issued under statutory authority and the incorporators are 
constituted the first members regardless of their adoption of the charter. It 
must also be remembered that no amendment to the constitution will be valid 
without the approval of the Secretary of State. The following resolutions 
should, however, be adopted :— 

1. That this meeting, which is called under the authority of the 
incorporators named in the charter, be and it is hereby constituted the first 
annual general meeting of the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. 

2. That all organizations who are now members in good standing of 
the unincorporated body known as The Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare be and they are hereby elected to be organization members 
of the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on “Child and Family 
Welfare, and that all individuals who are now members in good standing of 
the unincorporated body known as The Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare be and they are hereby elected to be individual members of 
the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
When these two resolutions have been carried, the representatives of 

organizations and the individual members thus elected to be members of the 
incorporated body may take part in the proceedings, which may then continue 
as in the case of any ordinary business meeting of the Council. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Ottawa, May 23rd, 1934. 
(Signed) W. L. SCOTT.” 


A resolution coupled with the report expressed deep appreciation 
to Mr. W. L. Scott for his generous gift of time and effort in the business 
of incorporation. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


This report was presented by Mr. G. B. Clarke of Montreal, 
follows: 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 1934-5. 
Hon. President—Mrs. Charles Thorburn, Ottawa. 
President—Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa (elected at subsequent Board meeting). 


Donors and Members. Technical Services. 


Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 

Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria. 

Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 

Mr. A. J. Freiman, Ottawa. Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. Miss Robina Morris, Toronto. 
Mr. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto. Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 

Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 

Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto. 

Miss Margaret Nairn, Toronto. Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 

Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 
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There being no further nominations, the Board as nominated was 
declared elected. 


ADDRESSES. 


Dr. Lloyd P. MacHaffie, Staff Pediatrician and Dr. John F. 
Puddicombe, Staff Obstetrician, then addressed the Council on Child 
Health and on Maternal Mortality. (These papers will appear in ‘Child 
and Family Welfare’). 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The meeting adjourned at 10.45 P.M. with the singing of the 
National Anthem. 


[LECTION OF OFFICERS, 1934-5. 


Officers elected at the subsequent first meeting of the incorporated 
Council, held at 11 P.M. on Monday, May 28, 1934, were: 


Honourary President.........Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
President Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa. 
First Vice-President..........Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Second Vice-President........ Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
Third Vice-President.........Madame Frances Tessier, Quebec. 
Honourary Treasurer ..Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
Executive Committee........ Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 

Mr. John Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 

Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 

Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto. 

Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
Executive Director...........Miss Charlotte Whitton was unanimously 

re-appointed for 1934-5. 


THE DIVISION ON MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE. 


Miss Eunice Dyke, Reg. N., of Toronto, has been retained for a 
limited period of time in a special capacity as Secretary of the Division 
on Maternal and Child Hygiene of the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. In making the announcement the President points out 
that in the years since the Council's establishment in 1920, its programme 
has developed rapidly in all Divisions of work, and that the services of 
this Division should benefit greatly from Miss Dyke's ability and 
experience at this time. 

Miss Dyke, was for twenty-one years, Director of Public Health 
Nursing for the City of Toronto and is one of the best known nurses in 
public health on this Continent. She has just completed an extensive 
period of observation work in public health services in the United States 
and Canada, on a fellowship awarded by the Rockefeller Foundation. 











The thanks of the Council are due, in particular, to the firms of Hackett, 
Mulvena, Foster, Hackett & Hannon, of Montreal, MacDonald & Boland, of 
Toronto, and St. Laurent, Devlin, Gagne & Taschereau, of Quebec, for services 
rendered for which no charge was made. 

It will now be necessary for the incorporators, or those of them who happen 
to be present at the meeting at Hamilton, to hold an organization meeting, as 
they are at present the only members of the incorporated body known as The 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. I suggest that at this meeting 
the notice calling the meeting be read, and that the charter be read. No resolu- 
tion, however, adopting the charter, is necessary, or would, indeed, be proper, 
since the charter has issued under statutory authority and the incorporators are 
constituted the first members regardless of their adoption of the charter. It 
must also be remembered that no amendment to the constitution will be valid 
without the approval of the Secretary of State. The following resolutions 
should, however, be adopted :— 

1. That this meeting, which is called under the authority of the 
incorporators named in the charter, be and it is hereby constituted the first 
annual general. meeting of the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. 

2. That all organizations who are now members in good standing of 
the unincorporated body known as The Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare be and they are hereby elected to be organization members 
of the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, and that all individuals who are now members in good standing of 
the unincorporated body known as The Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare be and they are hereby elected to be individual members of 
the incorporated body, The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
When these two resolutions have been carried, the representatives of 

organizations and the individual members thus elected to be members of the 
incorporated body may take part in the proceedings, which may then continue 
as in the case of any ordinary business meeting of the Council. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Ottawa, May 23rd, 1934. 
(Signed) W. L. SCOTT.” 


A resolution coupled with the report expressed deep appreciation 
to Mr. W. L. Scott for his generous gift of time and effort in the business 
of incorporation. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
This report was presented by Mr. G. B. Clarke of Montreal, as 
follows: 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 1934-5. 
Hon. President—Mrs. Charles Thorburn, Ottawa. 
President—Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa (elected at subsequent Board meeting). 


Donors and Members. Technical Services. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria. 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. udge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 
Mr. A. J. Freiman, Ottawa. r. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. Miss Robina Morris, Toronto. 
Mr. os B. Laidlaw, Toronto. Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 
Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, Toronto. Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. Mr. A.’ W. Laver, Toronto. 
Miss Margaret Nairn, Toronto. Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 
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There being no further nominations, the Board as nominated was 
declared elected. 
ADDRESSES. 


Dr. Lloyd P. MacHaffie, Staff Pediatrician and Dr. John F. 
Puddicombe, Staff Obstetrician, then addressed the Council on Child 
Health and on Maternal Mortality. (These papers will appear in ‘“Child 
and Family Welfare’). 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The meeting adjourned at 10.45 P.M. with the singing of the 
National Anthem. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 1934-5. 


Officers elected at the subsequent first meeting of the incorporated 
Council, held at 11 P.M. on Monday, May 28, 1934, were: 


Honourary President......... Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
IROSNATINE ibis crciovalad stocker Dr. Charles Morse, K.C., Ottawa. 
First Vice-President..........Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Second Vice-President........ Mr. F. N. Stapleford, Toronto. 
Third Vice-President......... Madame Frances Tessier, Quebec. 
Honourary Treasurer......... Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
Executive Committee........ Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver. 


Mr. John Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Mr. Robert E. Mills, Toronto. 
Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal. 
Executive Director...........Miss Charlotte Whitton was unanimously 
re-appointed for 1934-5. 


THE DIVISION ON MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE. 


Miss Eunice Dyke, Reg. N., of Toronto, has been retained for a 
limited period of time in a special capacity as Secretary of the Division 
on Maternal and Child Hygiene of the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. In making the announcement the President points out 
that in the years since the Council's establishment in 1920, its programme 
has developed rapidly in all Divisions of work, and that the services of 
this Division should benefit greatly from Miss Dyke's ability and 
experience at this time. 


Miss Dyke, was for twenty-one years, Director of Public Health 
Nursing for the City of Toronto and is one of the best known nurses in 
public health on this Continent. She has just completed an extensive 
period of observation work in public health services in the United States 
and Canada, on a fellowship awarded by the Rockefeller Foundation. 








MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PRENATAL CARE 


Dr. JoHN PuppicomBeE, Staff Obstetrician, 
Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. 


An address given at the Annual Meeting 
of the Council. 


The subject of Maternal Mor- 
tality in Canada is one of growing 
concern not only to the medical pro- 
fession, but to the public at large. 
By virtue of its failure to show an improvement in keeping with the 
spectacular reductions in many other death rates, such as that of com- 
municable diseases and the infant mortality rate, it has come under the 
searching eye of those interested in public welfare. This is more striking 
when we consider that, of recent years, modern obstetrics has risen from 
a neglected and relatively insignificant department of medical practice 
to a highly specialized one. Great strides have been made in the know- 
ledge and treatment of the more serious pathological conditions arising 
out of pregnancy and parturition. Yet such advances have not been 
attended by a decrease in the death rate. 


It is well to consider, however, that the maternal mortality statistics 
as we know them are not an exact indication of our failure to improve. 
It is possible that the present careful scrutiny of incoming death certifi- 
cates allocates more deaths to puerperal causes than it did in the past. 
For instance, the incidence of abortion takes advantage of its position in 
maternal mortality statistics to raise the rate, yet it actually belongs 
under gynaecological conditions. If death following abortion is to be 
classed under maternal mortality statistics, no matter how perfect our 
prenatal care and obstetrical technique may be, we are going to have a 
high maternal mortality rate. By the same token it is folly to compare 
our own statistics with those of other countries until there is some inter- 
national standard on which to base the comparison. 


Generally speaking, puerperal sepsis, toxaemia and haemorrhage are 
the greatest contributors to the maternity morgue. The first two are 
practically preventable, and the third, although frequently unavoidable, 
is at the same time fairly easily managed, without the requirement of 
unusual skill on the part of the obstetrician. These three conditions, 
causing over 65% of all maternal deaths, may be eradicated by prenatal 
care. 


TODAY'S PROBLEM. 


Our problem to-day, and to me it seems a fairly simple problem, is to 
educate the public to seek adequate prenatal care. Through the untir- 
ing efforts of our Council and sister organizations, stimulated by the 
munificence of their benefactors, prenatal care is becoming a household 
word. How do our readers interpret the phrase? To the laity too 
frequently it means only a contract to be cared for at the time of confine- 
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ment. To the medical men it may be as variable as the characters of 
those individuals who undertake the practice of midwifery. 


We must have, therefore, some minimum requirement for such care 
and it is with this in mind that we are trying to advise our Canadian 
mothers through the medium of our allies, the press and the current 
periodicals, what they may reasonably expect and demand of their con- 
tract. Ina short series of articles, which | trust will be published in the 
near future, we plan to explain what occurs during the three trimesters of 
pregnancy, some of the common difficulties which may arise and how 
they may be overcome. With this audience more frankness can be used 
in stating the minimum requirements of adequate prenatal care. 


STANDARDS IN PRENATAL CARE. 


The first visit to the physician or clinic should be made at or before 
the third month of gestation. At this visit a careful personal history 
including infectious diseases, operations and past pregnancies should be 
taken. Also a history of the present pregnancy to elicit any symptoms 
bearing on possible abnormalities or toxaemia. 

This should be followed by a general physical examination including 
an examination of heart and lungs. It is advisable also to do a pelvic 
examination to determine position of uterus and exclude possibility of 
ectopic pregnancy. At this time the pelvic measurements should be 
taken and checked again at the seventh or eighth month. 


Urinalysis followed by systolic and diastalic blood pressure readings 
should be done at once and continued throughout pregnancy at each and 
every visit. 

The ensuing visits should occur not less frequently than once every 
four weeks until the ninth month and then once a week supplemented of 
course by more frequent visits if any abnormalities should appear. The 
physician should also ask a number of questions so worded as to bring 
to light any symptoms of toxaemia, etc., that the patient may have 
forgotten or thought too insignificant to mention. 

At seven and a half or eight months the patient should receive 
instruction regarding her personal hygiene to obviate the inroads of 
infection at the time of delivery. 

By adherence to the above requirements, barring rare atcidents of 
pregnancy and labour our maternal mortality rate would in all probability 
be reduced to such an extent that it would be the envy of all other 
countries. 


THE COUNCIL'S WORK. 


You have heard the reports of the secretaries which gives you some 
idea of the amount of correspondence that we have at the Council House. 
We point out with justifiable pride that our prenatal and post-natal 
advice has reached one-quarter of all Canadian mothers during the past 
year. 

These prenatal and post-natal letters contain information on nearly 
every question that may enter the mind of the expectant mother. The 
seriousness of such symptoms as the mother erroneously mtay believe 
negligible are explained to her. On their appearance she is urged to 
report to her doctor immediately. In fact the necessity of seeing the 
doctor frequently is being kept constantly before her. She is advised as 
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to exercise, diet, clothing and general behaviour. Throughout the entire 
series her morale is stimulated. She is truthfully told that she is very 
fortunate to be able to have this child and that Canada is not only 
interested in her but proud of her. 


I cannot speak too strongly for these letters. They go into the detail 
which it is so impossible for the busy doctors to touch. In no way may 
they be used as a substitute for medical attention, yet in so many ways 
they supplement and are constant reminders of the doctors advice. 


The special correspondence that is referred to Dr. MacHaffie and to 
me is maintained for the benefit particularly of those unfortunates who 
are living in remote districts where no medical men is available. 
Needless to say it is difficult and occasionally impossible to diagnose and 
treat conditions thousands of miles away on a few threads of symptoms. 
It brings to mind one woman who called me up and asked me if I could 
tell her over the telephone if she were pregnant. It is in fact more 
difficult than this because there is little or no “to and fro’’ conversation. 
Some of these letters are illiterate in the extreme which of course does 
not lessen the task. One person addressed us as the ‘‘Canadian Council 
on Family Warfare."’ Special correspondence is of course only one of our 
duties at the Council House. 


To summarize briefly we are trying in every way to save the lives of 
Canadian Mothers and their offspring. If we can get the co-operation 
of those mothers to seek and demand prenatal care which the medical 
profession is willing and anxious to give, we shall go far towards obtaining 
that end. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE DIVISION 


June Meeting. 


The Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene of the Council held a 
lengthy meeting in Ottawa, on Thursday, June 14th. There were present 
the Provincial Health Officers of seven provinces, the Deputy Minister 
and Chief Executive Assistant of the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, Miss Elizabeth Smellie, Chief Superintendent of 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, Miss Gertrude Bennett, Superintendent of 
Nurses, Ottawa Civic Hospital, Dr. J. Fenton Argue, Dominion Medical 
Council, Dr. N. L. Burnette, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Mr. W. R. Tracey, Chief of the Vital Statistics Division, Bureau of 
Statistics, Dr. S. G. McCaughey, Canadian Dental Association, Dr. F. 
W. Jeffrey and Dr. Burton Wilkes, Pediatricians, Ottawa, Drs. John 
Puddicombe and Lloyd P. MacHaffie, Staff Obstetrician and Staff 
Pediatrician, Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Past President, Madame Noel 
Chassé, Reg. N., Miss Kathleen Snowdon and Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
Executive Officers of the Canadian Council. : 


An interim report on the work of the Division showed an increasing 
demand for its services in each month of the present year, with a heavy 
increase in April and May over the preceding six months. In these 
eight months alone over 130,000 pieces of health literature were provided 
on direct requests for service. 

Strong expressions of endorsation of the work of the Division and of 
its value were recorded by all the provincial representatives who gave 
testimony to its effective participation in the reduction of maternal and 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES’ REFRESHER COURSE. 


Through the kindness and co-operation of the Provincial Board of 
Health and the Department of Nursing and Health of the University 
of British Columbia, a two-day refresher course was made possible to 
which public health nurses from all parts of the province gathered during the 
Easter vacation. It was three years since the last refresher course had 
been held and all of the nurses were conscious of a real need for an 
opportunity to get together and discuss their various problems. The 
interest and enthusiasm demonstrated at every session spoke well for 
the success of the undertaking. 


Each morning and afternoon, round table conferences were arranged. 
The Public Health Nurse in relation to Social Work—to Mental Hygiene 
—to Medical Care—to Infectious Disease—and kindred topics formed 
the subject of these discussions. In each case there was a main address 
given by some prominent physician, followed by discussion on previously 
selected problems which had been submitted by the nurses themselves. 


The following topics were discussed : — 


The Medical Care of Relief Cases................ Dr. C. H. Vrooman. 
Unemployment Relief and Nursing Service under 
the Civil Works Service Project.......... Mrs. Elizabeth Soule. 


Problems submitted by Provincial Nurses: 


(1) How to obtain aid for the correction of defects in poorer families. 
(2) Helping mothers on relief to utilize resources to the best advantage. 


(3) Is the public health nurse warranted in spending time making social investigations regarding 
children and does it interfere in her relationship with the family? 


(4) Where there is no trained social worker in the community should the public health nurse spend 
time in developing extensive relief programme or should she develop and utilize volunteer groups 
to carry out relief work under her guidance? 


Developing Personality as an Asset in Public 
PE Es 64 Sunwin em canes pda Dr. A. M. Gee. 
The Public Health Nurse as a Link in the Mental Hygiene Programme. 


Problems submitted by Provincial Nurses: 
(1) The problem of the mentally retarded child in a rural school and community. 


Concurrent and Terminal Disinfection............ Dr. G. F. Amyot. 


Problems submitted by Provincial Nurses: 


(1) How to maintain community interest in the advancement of the public health nursing programme. 
(2) What is the approved method for terminal disinfection? 

(3) What can be done during an epidemic to enforce isolation of patients and quarantine of contacts? 
(4) How to establish and maintain a dental clinic in a city with a school population of 1,000. 

(5) The health teaching programme in the schools. 

(6) Ways and means of preparing a nutrition exhibit. 


Serious Sequelae to So-called Simple Infections. .... Dr. Wallace Wilson. 
Poliomyelitis—The Use of Immune Serum and the 
Prevention of Deformity................. Dr. D. M. Meekison 
Abnormal Thyroid Conditions—the Public Health 
Pare eC cs aw dk cA aes Dr. W. D. Keith. 


Particularly worthy of note was the excellent paper on Poliomyelitis 
by Dr. D. M. Meekison.— 


(Note from Miss Alison Crowe, Victoria). 
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A COMPARISION OF “GOOD” AND “BAD" 
FOSTER HOMES 


A Preliminary Study 


K. H. Rocers, M.A., Ph.D., Infants’ Home, Toronto. 
INTRODUCTION. ; 


The aim of this study was not to solve the question, **What consti- 
tutes a good foster home?’’—although it may incidentally offer some 
suggestions on this point. It aims, rather, to seek for some indications 
as to where to look for the solution of such a problem. The investigation 
is primarily interested in seeing if any direction can be given as to what 
factors are most marked in the differentiation of two groups of foster 
homes, the one being described as “‘Good"’, and the other as “‘Bad"’. 


This is not to be considered as anything other than a brief 
preliminary study. The number of cases examined is too few to warrant 
the drawing of any definite conclusions. It aims to reduce effort that 
might easily be otherwise wasted in a wider investigation by time- 
consuming attention to factors that have no contributary value in the 
light of the main problem. 


INVESTIGATION. 


The investigation presents the facts found by comparing the records 
on two groups of foster homes. There are fourteen homes represented 
in each group. The two groups represent the extremes of a distribution 
of the total number of foster homes with respect to the satisfaction they 
have given in the care and training of children. They were chosen by 
the following procedure. The Supervisor of the Placement Department 
and the Mental Hygiene Worker, both of whom are acquainted with the 
foster*homes, were asked to,submit the names of the thirty best and the 
thirty least satisfactory homes in use by the agency. Then each of the 
three district Nurse-Supervisors submitted a list of their ten best and 
ten worst homes. When these lists were compared it was found that 
some homes had been listed as “Good” or ““‘Bad’’ three times, some twice 
and some only once. In no instance was a foster home rated as ‘‘Good” 
by one person and as “Bad” by another. There was no collaboration 
in the submitting of these lists. For the comparative purposes of this 
study, the extreme groups (that is, those mentioned three times as 
“Good” constituting one group, and those mentioned three times as 
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“Bad” making up the other) were selected. There were fourteen such 
cases in the “Good” group and ten in the “Bad” group. The “Bad” 
group was increased by the addition of four cases where the home has 
been closed because of dissatisfaction, in order that the groups should be 
of equal size. If the total population of the organization is placed at 
three hundred and fifty foster homes, then each group of fourteen cases 
represents 4 per cent of the total number. 

The comparison of the two groups was worked out according to the 
headings used in the usual “write-up” of a foster home investigation by 
the organization's workers. These are as follows: 


I. Application VIII. Health 
II. Residence IX. Financial conditions 
ee. * I So es aie ie ai xX Interests 


IV. Family History (Male) XI. Experience with children 

V. Family History (Female) XII. References 

VI. Children XIII. Summary 

VII. Relatives XIV. Supervision Reports. 

It is the first preliminary summary of the deductions of the study of 
these two groups that is offered along tentative lines only, in this paper. 


I. APPLICATION. 

Two important points came under this heading (1) the source of the 
applicant's information concerning the organization, and (2) the reason 
given for wishing to board a child. Under this heading, there was no 
difference whatever between the two groups—the “Good” and the “‘Bad"’. 
The source was usually a friend who was already one of the foster mothers 
of the Home. There is a suggestion of a difference, however, respecting 
the second factor. According to the first reason recorded in each 
instance, ‘company for self’’, and ‘company for one’s own child"’ were 
given more often by those who have since been rated as “‘Good"’ foster 
mothers. “Financial assistance’’ and ‘‘excuse’’ reasons are favored by 
the “Bad” group. (In the ‘excuse’ category are listed such reasons as 
‘intcrested in the work”’, “it is a pleasant occupation”, etc.). 

In four instances a second reason was given: two of these being 
‘company for self’, one “love of children” and one “‘financial assistance”. 
It is interesting to note that in no one of the group which later proved 
unfavourable was a second reason given. 


II. RESIDENCE. 

Little difference was found between the groups in the data concern- 
ing residence. The homes were all in residential sections of the city. 
All the foster homes consist of a single family—it is the rule of the 
organization that this should be so. All the homes were described as 
being fairly attractive, clean, with good accommodation, etc. Four 
exceptions occur respecting these conditions, and they are all in the 
group that prove unsatisfactory. 

Descriptive phrases especially referring to ‘a home-like atmosphere 
about the place’ appeared in twelve reports on the favorable group. 
Somewhat similar phrases occurred in the records of the unfavorable 
group, but there is a nuance of difference in the impression they convey 
—the word “‘comfortable’’ appeared just as frequently, but not any 
words suggesting the idea of “hominess’’. There was actually only one 
reference to a “hominess’’ element in the reports on any one of this latter 
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III. PROVISION. 


“Provision” in this instance refers specifically to accommodation for 
the anticipated child. 

Practically all of the children in the ““Good"’ foster homes have a 
separate bedroom. The majority of the children in the “bad"’ foster 
homes have a cot in the foster parents’ room. It is apparently favorable 
to good foster home care and the developmental success of the child to 
have a “room of its own.” 


IV. FAMILY HISTORY (MALE). 


The statistics pertinent to this heading suggest that in the “Good” 
group, the male member of the parents tends to be younger, to have 
slightly better educational standards, and to favor the skilled trades and 
merchant occupations somewhat more than the men of the ‘‘Bad"’ group 
of foster homes. 


There is a marked tendency for the male parent in the “Favorable” 
homes to have more outside interests than those in the “Unfavorable” 
homes. Some Church connection is definitely mentioned in eight of the 
““Good’’, and none of the ‘‘Bad”’ homes; club or lodge connection in four 
of the ‘‘“Good"’, none of the ‘‘Bad’’; hobbies or some extra-family interest 
in eight of the ‘“‘Good” and only one of the “‘Bad’’ homes. 

Such traits as “fondness for children’, “fond of children’, ‘good 
living’, ‘congenial’, ““-home-loving’’, etc., are common in the description 
of both groups, although without doubt occurring more frequently in 
the “Good” than in the “Bad"’. The failure to state such factors in the 
write-up may be as important in the case of one group, as its statement 
is significant in that of the other. 

In terms of the records themselves, there is an obvious tendency 
towards much more general descriptive information about personality, 
behavior tendencies and interests in the members of the ‘‘Good” group ° 
than for those of the “Bad”. 


V. FAMILY HISTORY (FEMALE). 


The mother in the ‘“‘Good” foster homes presents on the average, a 
more favorable picture respecting age, education, and occupational back- 
ground, than her sister in the “Bad” group, but this is not as marked as 
it is with the fathers. 

In terms of the summaries generally, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between the two groups. Phrases such as ‘good manners”, “interested 
in own family”, “good housekeeper’’, fond of children’, “thrifty and 
good manager’, “capable and conscientious’, “‘pleasant, friendly and 
kindly’, etc., appear in both groups. Indeed, if such characteristics were not 
present, these homes of either group would hardly have been chosen at 
any time. 

It was decided to search carefully for any statement suggestive of 
any unsatisfactory feature or inadequate element. In the “Favorable” 
group the following were picked out: “‘lacks experience’, “rather frail 
appearance’, “plain spoken and rather abrupt’. In eleven of the cases 
in this group, no instance of this kind was found. In the “Unfavorable” 
group, the following are recorded: “nervous. manner, dull ordinary 
intelligence’, “made poor impression on first acquaintance’, “has an 
opinion of her own which she readily states’, “not socially inclined”, 
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“indifferent housekeeping’, “one reference considered she was foolish in 
some of her domestic affairs’. In only three instances did no element of 
such comment occur. 


VI. CHILDREN IN THE HOME. 


The first point of investigation concerned the number of children in 
the family. In the ‘‘Good"’ group of foster homes, there was one family 
with no children (a child died at birth), nine had 1 child, three had two 
children, and one had three children. In the ‘‘Bad’’ group of homes, 
there was also one family of no children (there were twins, premature, 
which died after 3 weeks), no families with one child, five with two, seven 
with three and one with four children. The total number of children in 
the families giving foster care was eighteen for the ‘‘Good” group and 
thirty-five for the ‘‘Bad”, the average number being 1.2 in the former 
and 2.5 in the latter. 


The age of the children in the foster homes is slightly lower on the 
average in the ‘‘Good’’ homes than in the ‘‘Bad” ; the averages are 10.7 years 
and 12.85 years, respectively. The range is the same in each instance, 
two to twenty-five years. 


The question of the training of the children in the home was also 
considered. Respecting ideas recorded concerning their appearance and 
behavior, there would seem to be no discernible difference. There is 
this one exception, however, namely, that there is more information 
concerning the children of the foster homes making up the ‘‘Good”’ group 
than concerning those of the other group. 


An interesting factor here is that the successful foster homes appear 
to be those with smaller families of their own. In all instances the group 
of ‘“‘Bad"’ foster homes had two or more children in the family previous 
to application; in only four instances was this the case with the ‘“‘Good” 
foster homes. This is not likely to have much relationship to the 
average age difference of the foster parents of the respective groups for 
that is so neglible: the average age of the mother is 35 years in the ‘‘Good” 
group and 38 years for the ‘“‘Bad’’. 


Due most likely to the lack of information about the children in 
these families, obtained at the time, it was not possible to deduce any 
observations in respect to differing behaviour characteristics in the 
respective groups. 


VII. RELATIVES. 


Nothing of any significance appeared to be contained in the records 
under this heading. The only difference indicated was that the 
‘Favorable’ group of foster homes appeared to have more relatives 
resident in their own area than the “Unfavorable” group; but this may 
be due to the fact that there would naturally be more information 
concerning nearby relatives in any case. 


VIII. HEALTH OF THE FOSTER HOME. 


The health of the foster home is stated as being good or satisfactory 
in all instances of both groups. This is essential to the organization's 
standards respecting the opening of a home for the boarding of children. 
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IX. FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 


There is a higher average income in the ‘“‘Good" group of foster 
homes; the range also being considerably greater. The working out of 
the average with the “Bad” group did not take into account three 
instances of part-time employment, (a condition arising after the 
opening of the foster home for the boarding of children); there were no 
similar instances with the “Good” group. Owning or buying the home 
was favored by the ‘‘Good" group, while renting the home was favored 
by the “Bad” group. Life insurance in force was recorded in four of the 
“Good” cases and but one of the “Bad”. 


The difference between the two groups indicated here is not a large 
one. There is a slightly higher average wage, a tendency to own their 
own homes, and a suggestion that there is more provision made for the 
future in terms of life insurance with the members of the ‘‘Good” group 
of foster homes. 


Summing up the findings under this heading, it can be said that there 
is a tendency to greater financial stability in the cases of those foster 
homes that have been rated ‘Good’. This would seem to be further 
substantiated by the occurrence of the following comments in their 
records: “doing well financially”, “family live carefully”, “family 
appear to be living comfortably’, “are thrifty and saving and have a 
small bank account’’, etc.; such occur for this group six times, while for 
the ‘“‘Bad” group not at all. On the other hand, such ideas as: “‘difficult 
to keep straightened out’, “‘finances precarious’, etc., were recorded 
in several instances in the ‘“‘Bad"’ group, but not once for the ‘‘Good”’ group. 


X. INTERESTS. 


The interests mentioned in the records afford one of the most 
marked differences to be indicated. Those families whose records 
indicate a balanced round of Church and other social interests in their 
daily lives are likely to be the better or more acceptable type of family— 
at least, with especial reference to the work of caring for foster children. 


This finding is of further interest in the light of a well-known tenet 
of mental hygiene. An important principle of mental hygiene bearing 
upon the maintenance of personality stability is that of having a 
diversity of interests; this, as against the singleness of interest which 
tends to crystallize into narrowness of outlook and fanaticism. At the 
same time, this diversity of interests must not lend itself to the abuse of 
having “too many irons in the fire’’ which may tend toward shallowness 
and superficiality of outlook, and may be a background to the disin- 
tegration of personality. 


XI. EXPERIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 


As was indicated above, an equal number of foster parents in each 
group had children of their own, namely, thirteen out of fourteen. In 
two instances in the “Bad” group the foster mother had previous 
experience with children in institutional settings. Some unfavorable 
comment appeared in the record respecting the applicant's children in 
five cases of the “Bad” group. The nature of the “unfavorable 
comments” is indicated in the following quotations: “‘Child out of hand 
a good bit; parent would have to be taught considerable regarding child 
training’, “had considerable difficulty with the first child’’, “having some 
difficulty with the youngest baby”’, etc. 
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XII. REFERENCES. 


A study of the records concerning the factors coming under this 
heading offered no discernible differences between the two groups. In 
all cases the references gave information that has been summarized as: 

“highly recommended by all’, “exceedingly good’, ‘excellent’, “‘all 
favorable’, or “very good”’. 

The only exception to this statement might be indicated in the 
following: ‘‘one reference of a very poor type; the minister suggested 
the home would need close supervision”, “‘one reference remarked that 
the father was away from home a good deal of the time’’, “‘one reference 
remembered the fact that the telephone has just recently been discon- 
nected’, “the minister and one other reference questioned the advis- 
ability of considering the home; it had nothing to offer in the way of 
ideals’, ‘‘one reference was a bit doubtful’’. All these quotations were 
taken from summaries of data from the ‘Bad” group. 

All voluntary references have the natural drawback, of course, that 
they are especially named by the applicant. (However, to seek con- 
fidential information of this kind from neighbors may be taking too much 
for granted.) 


XIII. THE SUMMARIES. 


The foster home records of the organization contain a summary of 
each home investigation indicating the pertinent and individual details. 
These summaries for the cases of the two groups—the “Good” and the 
‘““Bad’’—were outlined and compared. From this it was difficult to 
discern even the suggestion of a group difference. 


XIV. SUPERVISION REPORTS. 


Considering the supervisor's summary statements, the following 
was indicated: for the “Good” group: “Very satisfactory” in four 
cases; “good” or “‘very good” in five cases, and the remainder were 
indicated as ‘Good reports” or “‘splendid’’ or “‘successful’’. For the 
Bad" group, “Good” in four cases; but other comments comparable to 
those indicated for the “Good” group were not given. A very wide 
range of comment and judgment is covered in the individual records but 
these do not effect these major conclusions. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT. 


Summarizing the main factors that seem to bear some relationship 
to the differentiation of foster homes into the two extremes. ‘Good"™ and 
“Bad”, as revealed in this analytical examination of their characteristics 
at the time of application and investigation and the supervisor's analysis 
would seem to suggest the following contrasts :— 


THE Goon. THE Bap. 
1. Application. 


es These applications seem to re- 
These applications seem to 


indicate a more social attitude veal an expressed desire to find 
or motive underlying the appli- self-satisfaction in the work 
cation. 

sought. 


2. Residence. 
These histories suggest a 


more frequent and obvious The records indicate a general 
hominess atmosphere, and k of f ble j 
family congeniality in the suc- lack of these more favorable inter- 


cessful homes. pretative comments. 
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3. Provision. 
The more satisfactory homes 


offer a separate room for the 
child. 


4. Family History (Male). 


The fathers on the whole are 
a little younger, of slightly 
better educational standards, 
largely represented by the 
skilled trades, and have more 
extra-family interests. 


5. Family History (Female). 

The mothers are younger on 
the average, have a slightly 
better education, with more 
favorable personal traits in 


the care of the home and the 
child. 


6. Children in the Family. 


The successful homes have 
fewer children to each family, 
and younger children on the 
average. 


7. Financial conditions. 
Consistently these are homes 
of higher regular income, and 
other elements suggesting 
greater economic stability. 


8. Interests. 

Uniformly the good homes 
have more than twice as many 
outside (extra-familial) inter- 
ests. 


9. Supervision reports. 

These reports suggest a pic- 
ture of the possible meaning of 
a Good foster home, which 
might be taken as a basis for 
judgment in outlining what 
should be sought in making 
such a selection. 


RESERVATIONS. 


These less successful homes are 
marked by the sharing of a room 
with others; especially the foster- 
parents. 


In these homes the men tend to 
to be older, to offer slightly lower 
educational standards with more 
unskilled labor represented, and 
comparatively few extra-family 
interests. 


These mothers are slightly older 
on the average, with slightly lower 
educational achievements, and a 
lack of the more favorable per- 
sonal traits. 


All these homes reveal more 
children to a family, and older 
children on the average. 


These present a lower average 
income, with factors making for 
an interpretation indicating the 
possibility of economic instabil- 
ity. 


These homes present less than 
half as many outside (extra- 
familial) interests as the ‘‘Good" 
homes. 


‘Give a picture of the possible 
meaning of a less favorable foster 
home, which might well warrant 
a cataloguing of danger points to 
be avoided in selecting homes. 


These suggested differences between two groups of homes occur, 
let it be recalled, in a highly selected population of cases—that is, 
between a further refinement within an already selected group of persons. 
The differences are not between two groups of ‘the general run of people’ 
in a city population. In the first place, it is only a certain class of home 
that makes application to a social agency to board children; usually 
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from within the broad middle class of our urban population. Such 
applicants are interviewed at the time of their application, and this 
makes for a further selection of homes. The location of the home, the 
health of its members, the number of persons in the home, its provision 
for a child, its financial condition, the apparent emotional stability of 
the persons constituting the family, etc., all go to make up a body of 
criteria in the mind of the home-finder by which this selection is made. 
Then a further investigation by means of visits to the home brings about 
a further refinement within the group of likely applicants. A depart- 
mental conference may be held to accept or reject still further. Thus 
the group within which this further differentiation of *“Good" and “‘Bad" 
has been made, is very highly selected. 


The fact that, in terms of the above study, such factors as health, 
experience with children, references, etc., have not appeared to offer 
much information of a basic nature as distinguishing between successful 
and unsuccessful foster-homes, does not mean that they play no part in 
this differentiation. As indicated in the preceding paragraph, such 
factors may play an important part in the original selection of likely 
foster-parents; so much so that any further refinement concerning any 
particular factor is of no major significance. Or, again, the reason that 
such a factor appears in this setting may be because our investigations 
in the past have not laid enough emphasis upon it. 


It might be suggested that a foster home can lack or violate all these 
apparent necessities and still be very acceptable, that is, a “Good” foster 
home. That may be true, or, it may not be true; the latter is the more 
likely. However, this suggestion does indicate another important point, 
namely, that ultimately each foster home stands in its own right and 
tends to have individuality. The discernment of this and an evaluation 
of its likely contribution to the care and training of children is the stupen- 
dous task of the home-finder. Thus it is inevitable that ‘standards’ for 
judgment must exit in the home-finder’s mind that have been built up as 
a result of her experience. Such “standards” are difficult to indicate on 
paper and to impart to records. 


The above investigation is at least suggestive of differentiating 
conditions relative to already existent “Good” and “Bad” foster homes. 
It is to be noted that the simple comparative statistics employed in the 
study are derived from a proven situation. This implies an important 
scientific principle relative to interpretation, namely, that in so far as 
the method of the study and the selection of cases is sound and dependable 
it is unfair to judge the objective results in terms of our personal opinions, 
but rather should we evaluate our opinions in terms of the statistics or facts 
presented. This must always be the attitude of the good investigator. 


STEP-PARENTS AS LIABLE GUARDIANS. 


Because of frequent inquiries as to the legal responsibility of step- 
parents for the support of minor children, the office addressed an inquiry 
on this matter to its honourary solicitor, Mr. W. L. Scott, whose opinion 
is quoted herewith : 


“By paragraph (c) of Section 2 of the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act “‘guardian” includes “any person who has in law or in fact the 
custody or control of any child”. This would unquestionably 
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include a step-father. In other words, wherever ‘guardian’ is 
mentioned in the act, that means, among others, a step-father. 
In the Ontario Childrens Protection Act “guardian” is not 
defined but “‘parent”’ is in paragraph (h) of Section 2, which reads :— 


“(h) Parent shall include everyone who as parent, guardian or 
head of a family is under a legal duty to provide necessaries for 
any child’. 


This does not, in itself, settle the matter, and it is necessary to 
consider whether a step-father, as “head of a family” is “under a legal 
duty to provide necessaries’ for his step-child. 

Turning to the Criminal Code, Part VI deals with offences against 
the person and includes sections 241, 242 and 244 dealing with the 
providing of necessaries for children. Section 240 (c) provides that 
“guardian includes any person who has in law or in fact the custody 
or control of any child referred to’. This would include a step-father 
with whom his step-child was residing. Section 241 goes even farther. 
It provides that “everyone who has charge of any other person, unable 
by coason of... ..... +: Oe haces to withdraw himself from such charge 
and unable to provide himself with the necessaries of life is............ 
under a legal duty to supply that person with the necessaries of life’ 
etc. This would certainly include a step-father. Section 242 is less 
happily worded. “Everyone who as parent, guardian or head of a 
family is under legal duty to provide necessaries for any child under 
the age of sixteen years’ etc. Reading this section with section 241 
and with the definition of “guardian” in section 240, a step-father is, I 
think, included under section 242. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that in any province of Canada, a 
step-father is criminally liable for neglecting to provide necessaries for a 
step-child while in his care, and also that a step-father is a “parent” 
within the Ontario. Childrens Protection Act. 

In the other provinces, while the criminal liability would apply to a 
step-father, he might not be a ‘guardian’ for other purposes. That 
would depend on the language of each provincial act. There would not 
necessarily, for instance, be any civil liability. 

Clearly, however, in Ontario at least, and probably in the other 
provinces also, a step-father would not be the legal guardian of a child, 
with regard to property and the right of custody, within the meaning 
of the Infants Act.” 


(Continued from page 12). 
infant mortality in the last eight years. By special motion, the work 
was endorsed and its continuance and expansion urged. 

A special committee consisting of the medical representatives of the 
Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, Miss Elizabeth 
Smellie, Chief Superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses, Miss 
Gertrude Bennett, Superintendent of Nurses, Ottawa Civic Hospital, 
Dr. Lloyd P. MacHaffie, Dr. John Puddicombe and Miss Whitton were 
authorized to engage a new secretary for the Division. 

Arrangements were made to launch an intensive public campaign 


across Canada this autumn on the question of maternal care. This will . 
be carried out in close co-operation with the Provincial Health Depart- 


ments and the Health Departments of the larger municipalities. It is 
planned to bring some outstanding people in this field to Canada for this 


intensive piece of work. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 


ORGANIZED WELFARE WORK FOR 
THE JEWISH FAMILY 


Ma tca H. FriepMAN, Supervisor, Family Welfare Dept., 
Baron de Hirsch Institute Montreal. 

The Family Welfare Department of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of Montreal has been passing through the vicissitudes that 
have affected all other family agencies, during the past four years. Even 
prior to that period, among other factors contributing toward distress in 
families known to this organization unemployment had always been a 
fairly constant factor, that assumed serious proportions at the first signs 
of winter, when weather conditions made peddling impossible, and 
subjected the needle trades to their usual seasonal slackness. Then, 
those whose earnings had not permitted them sufficient margin for 
savings had no alternative but to request assistance. However, during - 
the past few years of severe economic stress, this agency has been 
compelled to face a rapid expansion of its work, as indicated by the fact 
that whereas in the year 1928 the total number of cases under care was 
1,359, in 1933 it had steadily advanced to 3,520. The increased number 
comprised mostly unemployed heads of families, also single unemployed 
men and women. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 1931-4. 


A brief review of the administration of unemployment relief in this 
city may help to clarify the present situation. In December 1931, the 
Government agreed to refund this agency for expenditures involved in 
supplying families with food, fuel, shelter and clothing. In June 1933, 
the Government limited the amount that might be paid for these require- 
ments. This arrangement was in force until December Ist, 1933, when 
the Civic Unemployment Relief Commission undertook the distribution 
of Government relief to unemployed heads of families at the various 
ward offices located throughout the city. 


The recognition by Jewish people of their duty to care for their needy 
co-religionists has everywhere dictated the establishment of separate 
social agencies in order that those requiring aid might receive the atten- 
tion of people familiar with their language, background, traditions, 
dietary and other religious requirements. In fact, Jewish communal 
services have always had a distinctive character, since they have been 
so strongly influenced by thousands of years of traditional attitudes, 
which have become deeply rooted in the teachings of the Jewish group 
and have affected family work. Therefore, when it was necessary for 
this Department to transfer a large proportion of its families to the 
Commission for direct relief, this change caused considerable bewilder- 
ment in the minds of these families and other members of the community, 
since the Jewish concept of ‘‘taking care of our own” had always been 
emphasized so decidedly. 


Despite a considerable reduction in personnel since last January, 
this agency continues to meet all demands for advice and service, to the 
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best of its ability. In some cases it has also been necessary to subsidize 
allowances granted by the Commission, when sickness or any other 
critical situation makes this essential. This assistance usually takes the 
form of medical attention, medicines, medical appliances, convalescent 
care, special diets and nourishment, clothing, shoes, household supplies, 
school text-books, payment of high school fees, gas and light bills, etc. 


During the past few months rent has been paid to prevent evictions 
and bailiffs’ sales of furniture, also moving expenses, when families of the 
unemployed were compelled to vacate their dwellings. ~The Commission 
has agreed to refund part of the amount advanced for rent on the same 
limited basis it has been paying landlords. 


There has been a very good working relationship between this agency 
and the local Unemployment Relief Commission. Mr. Vaz, Executive 
Director of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies calls daily at the 
office of the Commission to adjust problems connected with unemploy- 
ment relief that come to the attention of the Department, usually through 
the case workers. 


This agency has been administering unemployment relief funds for 
single men and women and planning for them according to case work 
principles. Able bodied men may have their three well-balanced meals 
daily at the Jewish Soup Kitchen, which is also subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, and room rent is paid not in excess of six dollars per month. 
Wherever suitable, men were permitted to remain in the homes in which 
they had been living, and whenever possible, others were referred for 
lodging in homes of families known to this organization. Single women 
were given funds for room and board. 


However, at the end of May 1934, the Unemployment Relief Com- 
mission changed its plan in regard to aiding single unemployed people, 
who now must call for their allowances at the Commission ward offices 
in the various neighbourhoods in which they live. The Department has 
always found it necessary to subsidize allowances granted single people 
for causes which have made this essential among families of the unem- 
ployed. Additional aid has been most general when illness has rendered 
it impossible for men to go to the Soup Kitchen for meals, also for laundry 
bills and other incidentals which help people to appear well-groomed and 
so maintain their self-respect. 


The Jewish Employment Bureau, with offices also in the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute, works in very close co-operation with this organization. 
The Bureau endeavours to find employment not only for the unemployed 
referred for registration by this Department, but also for others from the 
Jewish community at large. During recent months, placements have 
been made at the average monthly rate of thirty-five, of which about a 
third fortunately appear to be permanent and the balance range from a 
day's work to temporary positions which should last for a few weeks and 
occasionally longer. 


FAMILY WORK. 


The Family Welfare Department attempts to formulate some 
constructive plan for the welfare of transients. They are given temporary 
aid to the same extent as it is granted other single men, and effort is made 
to obtain from relatives sufficient funds to return them to their legal 
residence. Occasionally, it is advisable for this agency to furnish 
transportation expenses. 
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It is many months since a transient from the United States has 
approached this agency. However, seldom does a day pass without 
bringing young men from Toronto, Winnipeg, and other Western cities. 
The majority of them are of a different type from the transient of pre- 
depression days. They have had the advantage of better homes and 
more advanced education, and should have become well adjusted to a 
normal environment. Most of them declare they could not possibly 
endure the strain of prolonged unemployment in their usual circum- 
scribed surroundings, and can withstand enforced idleness better in a 
community where they are unknown, even if they must suffer physical 
discomfort. There are some young men, too, who attempt to satisfy 
their desire for adventure by travelling to ‘far away fields that look 
brighter.’ This is especially prevalent during the “hitch hiking’ season. 
Probably, if social effort had been made in their local communities to 
divert their energies and interests into other directions, this seemingly 
unproductive wandering might have been averted. It is essential that 
serious effort be made to retard the constant flow of energetic young 
men “who come out of the West’, only to become a charge upon this 
organization. 


All applications for admission to constituent institutions of the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies are received by the Family Welfare 
Department, which, in every instance, regards the family involved as the 
unit, and accordingly, offers its recommendation. These institutions 
comprise the Hebrew Orphans’ Home, the Hebrew Old People’s Home, 
and Mount Sinai Sanatorium for treatment of incipient tuberculosis at 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, Que. 


Planning for the unmarried mother and her child falls within the 
scope of this agency, as does the adoption of children and placement in 
private family homes of children, who for various reasons may not be 
considered eligible for admission to the Hebrew Orphans’ Home. 


The question of providing leisure time activities along recreational 
and educational lines for people of all ages has always concerned this 
Department. Advantage has been taken of facilities afforded by the 
Neighbourhood House for pre-school children, young people and mothers 
living in the vicinity. Membership privileges in the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association and Young Women's Hebrew Association have been 
secured in a number of instances. The Soup Kitchen, too, provides a 
recreation room for men. Nevertheless, there is need for the innovation 
of increased facilities for cultural and recreational programmes for Jewish 
people in various neighbourhoods and especially in outlying districts. 


During the past year, the Jewish Junior Welfare League included 
among its activities, occupational therapy for the physically handicapped. 
Under the supervision of a professional worker, young women who are 
members of the League, give instruction in handicrafts and arrange to 
sell the attractive articles made. The earnings, pleasant contacts, and 
interest accruing from this project make it decidedly worth while. 


SEASONAL CALLS. 


In a family agency one never knows what unusual occurrence a day 
may bring forth, especially in these days of widespread unemployment. 
Yet, together with this indefinite state of affairs one may expect to meet 
needs that accompany each season with marked regularity. Within the 
Jewish group some of these needs are rather distinct from those of others. 
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With the advent of spring it is necessary to provide special foods for 
the Passover Festival, also clothing and shoes. Volunteer workers 
manage a clothing room which is stocked with new clothing, household 
linens and bed coverings, etc., supplied by sewing societies affiliated with 
the Sisterhoods of several Synagogues. Clothing is also donated by 
manufacturing firms and others. Clients are referred with requisitions 
for shoes to a wholesale shoe firm, where they may obtain exactly the type 
of shoes they require. 


In the spring, too, this Department must turn its thoughts toward 
moving families to better homes, supplying them with carters, and, 
when necessary, with furniture, stoves and other household equipment, 
some of which has been donated. 


Making plans for summer vacations at various Camps under Jewish 
auspices is always a most agreeable task. These Camps are located 
amid the green hills of the Laurentians, where the peace and beauty of 
Nature and invigorating air have a tonic effect in themselves. Mothers, 
who are physically below par, and their children under eight years of 
age, find health and relaxation at the Laurentian Fresh Air Camp, 
situated at Lac L’Achigan. A few miles nearby, girls from eight to 
fifteen years, enjoy a splendid holiday at Council Camp, which is 
sponsored by the Council of Jewish Women. Boys of similar age partici- 
pate in a well rounded schedule of activities at the B’Nai Brith Camp. 


The re-opening of school in September is anticipated by the Staff of 
the Family Welfare Department with as little enthusiasm as that dis- 
played by the most reluctant school boy. The offices fairly buzz with 
added activity for practically a week. Text books, exercise books, 
pencils, pens, rulers, gymnasium costumes, etc., must be provided for 
several thousand children and High School fees for those attending High 
School. Shortly before, requests are made to return all books, which are 
no longer required. Discarded books are also solicited and collected 
from members of the community. Even so, it is always necessary to 
purchase quantities of new text books from the publishers and a formi- 
dable supply of blank writing books from wholesale stationers. This 
same procedure must be repeated in February, since the Montreal schools 
promote children twice during the year. 


In order to meet all educational requirements for children of the 
Jewish unemployed, last February the Children’s Emergency Relief 
Fund was instituted by a group of Jewish women. A sum of money 
sufficient to cover expenditures involved was obtained and given to the 
Department which assumed responsibility for administering it. 


Due importance is given to the preservation for those under care of 
their heritage of Jewish culture and other values. Therefore, assistance 
is given to observe in appropriate manner the High Holidays, that come 
in the early Fall. The children’s attendance at Hebrew Schools is 
facilitated, and special religious ceremonials are. arranged, when the 
necessity arises. 


At the first approach of Winter, everything possible is done to assure 
some degree of comfort during the cold weather. Coal, overcoats, under- 
garments, and rubbers are provided. If stoves are beyond repair, new 
ones are bought in many cases. 


Winter brings in its wake the usual quota of seasonable illness The 
Staff of this agency includes a physician, who visits the sick in their 
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homes, arranges admissions to Hospitals, and also follows up the condition 
of many at the Herzl Dispensary, which is a constituent society of this 
Federation. It has facilities for treating most general types of illness 
and also dispenses medicines. 


LEGAL AID. 

The Legal Aid Department with offices in the Baron de Hirsch 
Institute, is of considerable assistance to the Family Welfare Depart- 
ment. It gives legal aid and advice most usually in domestic entangle- 
ments, non-support cases, wife desertion, and matters pertaining to 
immigration regulations. When necessary, it secures free services of 
lawyers, endeavours to settle disputes without court action, and 
frequently of late, has attempted to adjust difficulties between tenants 
and landlords. 


The Superintendent of the Legal Aid Department visits penal 
institutions in the interest of Jewish prisoners, also Jewish patients who 
are mentally ill at the Verdun Protestant Hospital and incurable patients 
at the Sacred Heart Hospital. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies maintains the Baron de 
Hirsch Cemetery, where burials may be arranged at actual cost. Pay- 
ment may be made over a period of time, and when circumstances war- 
rant it, no charge is made. 


The worker of the Juvenile Aid Department of Federation is the 
Jewish Probation Officer at the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Aid 
Department cares for children, who present behaviour problems, many 
of whom are referred by the schools. It also conducts after school classes 
for children, who find it difficult to keep pace with their regular school 
work. 


The Family Welfare Department is frequently requested to sponsor 
loans with the Hebrew Free Loan Association for those who wishto become 
self-supporting by investing money in small business ventures, rather 
than accept a weekly allowance. Careful investigation of the family 
situation as well as of the proposed enterprise is made and often 
considered favourably, with excellent results. 


This organization has been aware of several important needs growing 
out of its case work, and has been urging communal aid in combatting 
them. It has been advocating among other projects, the establish- 
ment of a Home for Jewish incurable patients, so they may not be com- 
pelled to spend their last days in an alien atmosphere. 


It has also been interested in engaging a trained home economics 
worker to instruct housewives in the buying, and preparation of food, 
care of their homes, etc. Lack of ability in this direction has often been 
found among women, who were denied advantages of normal home life 
in war scarred European countries. The workers in this Department 
attempt to give some guidance, but find it impossible to spare sufficient - 
time for more adequate instruction. 

Even though “a man’s reach must exceed his grasp” this organiza- 
tion ultimately hoped to obtain for families under care, wherever possible, 
all the requisites of normal family life, and can look back to some such 
achievement in the past. However, since it has been exposed to the 
vagaries of existing social and economic conditions, with so many rapid 
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and significant changes, like other agencies it has been forced to redirect 
its thinking toward a practicable goal for the present. This involves 
the provision of bed rock necessities for every day and a vision of better 
things for the future. 


THE TOLL OF THE TIMES—AND THE FUTURE. 


Lower standards of living and profound occupational dislocation 
have made deep in roads into the lives of many members of the local Jewish 
community. ‘These are not unfamiliar problems to a large number, who, 
before this, have gradually adapted themselves to changed conditions. 
If the present and future appear to contain rather more elements of 
uncertainty than were encountered in Canada in the past, this may be 
offset by a more widespread interest in social problems that has been 
forced upon legislators and others throughout the country. It is obvious 
that if the needs of the general population might be met satisfactorily by 
Government provision, the welfare of Jewish families would be secured 
in many important respects. The innovation of unemployment insurance 
must appeal to family case workers, and in this Province of Quebec 
mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, compulsory education and free 
High School training are as yet unrealized goals. 

Even though in the near future these facilities might be provided 
by legislation, remote as the prospect may seem, nevertheless it would 
still be necessary for this agency to seek a solution for specifically Jewish 
problems. The principal one would probably be that of occupational 
adjustment for young people and others. Therefore, attention will have 
to be focussed upon the difficulties involved, which differ quite radically 
from those affecting other groups, who will, no doubt, also find it 
increasingly necessary to contend with this vital problem. 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SERVICES IN THE FAMILY FIELD. 


The Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare issued early 
in 1934 two carefully prepared relief memoranda, one dealing with ‘The 
Essentials of a Relief Programme’ ahd the other “The Challenge for 
Relief Control.’ It was felt that an extremely valuable service could be 
done by following through in the preparation of a statement setting forth 
something of the principles and procedures which should prevail as 
between the respective responsibilities and services of public and private 
agencies in the care of families in their own homes. As a preliminary 
step, a meeting of representatives from the public and private services, 
in the three large Ontario cities of Toronto, Hamilton and Ottawa was 
called in Toronto on March the twenty-fourth, 1934. <A _ tentative 
statement of principles was drawn up on the basis of these discussions, 
and submitted to a wider group representative of public and private 
services throughout Canada. Their suggestions and other proposals 
were then reviewed at a special round table conference convened by the 
Council at Hamilton on May the twenty-eighth.: As a result of such 
study the following statement of relative responsibiliti¢s was agreed 
upon and adopted on this latter date. 


I. While recognizing the need for private philanthropy and the part it 
will continue to take, the burden of direct relief has admittedly 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


increased beyond its resources. Consequently, the responsibility 
for the assurance of such relief, whenever and to what degree it may 
be necessary, should be considered an essential public service, 
whether exercised by the state in its federal, provincial or municipal 
spheres. 


The responsibility for investigation in connection with the provision 
of relief met from public funds rests on the state (in its federal, 
provincial or municipal spheres). 


(a) Case work service (individual as against mass relief service) for 
the rehabilitation of families is essential in connection with the 
administration of relief; and this will become more necessary as 
years of dependency increase. 


(b) Case work service, being carried on primarily by private 
agencies, should be developed increasingly in public departments, 
as public opinion in the community permits. 

(c) The private agencies should carry on a programme of education 
of public opinion with regard to the value of case work services and 
with regard to the desirability of allowing public departments a 
budget adequate enough to assure the employment of qualified case 
workers. 


The resources of public and private agencies should be co-ordinated 
for the betterment of human conditions, and the effecting of such 
economies as may be possible. An intimate working arrangement 
based on regular conferences is essential for the achievement of this 
result. 


In view of the findings in III above, the fact that in certain com- 
munities the public department has not reached the stage where 
it can maintain a satisfactory case work service, makes necessary 
that in such communities the major responsibility for case work 
service should be carried by the private agency, within the limits 
of its resources, until such a service in accordance with satisfactory 
standards can be developed in the public department, when the 
responsibility for this service will be shared. 


The increasing sharing of responsibility by the public department 
for the maintenance of the existing case work services, permits the 
private agency to devote its energies to the improvement of existing 
methods and the cultivation of new fields of work in the interest of 


human welfare. 
Copies of this statement are available from the Council. 


RECIPROCAL TRANSPORTATION AGREEMENT 


It will be recalled that the Reciprocal Transportation Agreement 


already adhered to by many public and private agencies in Canada was 
the subject of a discussion at the Conference on Social Administration of 
General and Unemployment Relief held at Ottawa, May, 1933. It was 
accepted as a principle by that conference that ‘whenever a destitute 
person was to be returned to his place of alleged legal residence, by a 
public or private welfare agency, his return should not be effected until 
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the proper authorities in the place to which he is to be returned, had been 
communicated with.” 

As an outcome of this discussion a special committee of the Family 
Welfare Division under Mr. G. B. Clarke made this the subject of a 
special study during the winter of 1933-34. A tentative transportation 
agreement was drawn up and sent out to all prospective signatories for 
their.revision and approval, in the belief that it was in the interests of the 
agencies as well as of the destitute persons that such an agreement 
should be adhered to by all public and private agencies in Dominion. 


This tentative agreement with the revisions suggested was discussed 
at a meeting of the Family Welfare Division held in Hamilton, on May the 
twenty-eighth, 1934. The revised draft was presented to the meeting, 
and after seriatim consideration was passed in the following terms: 


REVISED DRAFT—TRANSPORTATION AGREEMENT. 


To be entered into by mutual agreement of 
CANADIAN WELFARE AND RELIEF AGENCIES 1933-34. 


This agreement is simply an agreement among co-operating agencies 
who bind themselves to follow these procedures before they arrange for 
transportation of dependants in their areas to areas of different juris- 
diction. It is not to be construed as an agreement to undertake inquiries, 
one agency for another. This will be the subject of another and subse- 
quent agreement. 


THE SIGNERS OF THIS AGREEMENT ‘UNDERTAKE: 


Before granting transportation to an applicant, either for himself 
or his family, by rail, steamship, bus, truck, automobile, or any other 
means to any other community, than that of the signer agency's 
jurisdiction: 


1. To make written inquiries of a suitable agency at the 
proposed designation as to whether the applicant, 
(a) will have such resources for maintenance at the point of 
destination as will save him from becoming dependent on 
relief from any agency public or private,—or 


(b) is a proper charge upon the agencies there or, 
(c) has legal residence there. 


2. To make provision for the applicant through to the ultimate 
destination which has been determined by the sender, including 
food for the journey, and to see that, if necessary, he is met at transfer 
points and at the point of destination. 


3. To request a suitable agency at the proposed destination 
to verify the employer's promise of employment whenever possible; 
and when this is the reason for considering the granting of trans- 
portation. 

4. Each signer further agrees that in the case of being the 
inquiring agency it will pay the cost of telegraphic replies when 
these are requested, and will indicate the type of telegraphic reply 
desired (telegram, night letter, etc.). 


5. The signers further agree that if an early reply giving at 


least part of the desired information is not possible, or if it is entirely 
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impossible to make the desired inquiries, information to that effect 
will be forwarded at once to the inquiring agency. (It is understood 
that when the agency is unable to provide at least part of the desired 
information within twenty-four hours that it will notify the inquiring 
agency by collect telegraphic service.) 


If any unusual expense is involved in making the inquiry, the 
agency requested to make the inquiry will so notify the inquiring 
agency, and obtain its consent to acceptance of the cost before it is 
incurred. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING INQUIRIES REGARDING TRANSPORTATION. 


1. Mark every inquiry clearly—Confidential. 


2. Give in your letter or telegram of inquiry to out-of-town agency a 
clear statement of the situation. 


3. State clearly the kind of information desired from out-of-town source. 


4. Give accurate names and fullest addresses of possible relatives, 
friends, employers, social agencies or others to be approached who 
may aid in giving necessary evidence of a legal residence or other 
desired information. State also sex, age, religion, nationality and 
language spoken. 

5.. Do not write direct to relatives at the same time as you request an 
agency to make an inquiry. If a direct inquiry has already been 
tried, advise your correspondent to this effect. 


It was agreed that acceptance of the agreement should be sought 
from Federal, Provincial and Municipal services, and direct acceptance 
from private services, when the agreement with the signers’ names will 
be published. 


EDITORIAL NOTE—RE JUVENILE COURTS—MAY ISSUE. 


In connection with Mr. Atkinson's article on Juvenile Courts in 
England in the May issue, attention has been directed to the fact that 
Mr. Atkinson referred to certain features of the English courts which 
did not exist in some of the Canadian courts. It has been pointed out 
that some of these terms were so couched that an implied criticism might 
be directed towards all courts in Canada whereas the conditions which 
he regretted existed only in some. 


Such reference were those commenting on the presence of uniformed 
policemen in the court, on the presence of children in the court room 
during the discussion of their cases with their parents, etc.; the question 
of the great desirability of attempting to impose responsibility for main- 
tenance primarily on the parents’and the necessity of adequate medical, 
mental and social records. Unfortunately it is true that in different 
courts in Canada there are grounds for some of the criticisms implied 
in Mr. Atkinson's article. On the other hands in many of the courts 
there are standards and procedures that compare most favourably with 
anything in the Old Country. It would therefore seem desirable that 
this note should be inserted in this issue of “Child and Family Welfare” 
to direct attention to the fact that certain of the criticisms suggested in 
Mr. Atkinson's article should apply to some, but not all of the courts in 
Canada.—Editor. 
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COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


INITIATING A COM- 
MUNITY CHEST 


J. Howarp T. Fark, Executive Director. 


VANCOUVER COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


Community Chests in many cities include within their constitutional 
set-up departments which are virtually Councils of Social Agencies, but 
for the purpose of this article we will assume that the term ‘Community 
Chest’ applies solely to that phase of the co-operative movement in social 
work which has to do with the joint financing of such private social 
agencies as may decide to make an annual joint appeal to the community 
for the aggregate amount of money which they require to raise from 
voluntary subscriptions from year to year. 


The other phase of the co-operative movement in social work, con- 
sisting of co-operation in the planning and practice of social work, which 
is usually performed by a Council of Social Agencies, has its own distinct 
problems which are not infrequently related to the relationships between 
public and private agencies and to the relationships between different 
religious sections of the community. 


It would seem important, however, to suggest that experience has 
proven that the joint financing of private social agencies should, if 
possible, be the natural signet to the establishment and satisfactory 
operation over a period of a year or more of a Council of Social Agencies. 


There is an inherent danger in the establishment in the first instance 
of a Financial Federation before a Council has brought the private 
agencies to an understanding of the full importance of co-operation in 
the planning and practice of social work. That danger lies in two 
directions. In the first place, the Financial Federation is by necessity 
the spectacular effort with its annual campaign, its thousands of volun- 
teer workers engaging in a quick, intensive campaign and its blast of 
publicity during the campaign. In consequence, the Financial Federa- 
tion is likely to catch the public eye to an extent which may leave the 
general public with the idea that it is not only the most important body 
but that it is the only body necessary in the co-operative movement in 
social work. In the second place, as has already been indicated, the 
Financial Federation of a group of private agencies has no direct 
relationship to the public social work of the community. 


In a Council of Social Agencies public social services should play a 
very important part for they are the big money spenders and private 
agencies cannot function as independent links of the whole social work 
machinery of the community. The whole community plan must work 
from a well understood integration of public and private services. If 
the Financial Federation at the outset appears to be the most important 
body in the community's efforts to bring about co-operation in social work 
it may prove a difficult task to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of 
public departments in a Council of Social Agencies developed at a later 
date as a second ‘‘fiddle”’ to the Financial Federation. 
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With this introductory warning, which is based on experience and 
written for the benefit of readers in cities where as yet neither Councils 
of Social Agencies nor Financial Federations (Community Chests) exist, 
we may now pass on to the particular problems connected with the setting 
up of a Financial Federation or Community Chest. 

The writer considers the name ‘Community Chest” an unfortunate 
one if, as is generally the case, it is solely a financial federation of a group 
of private social agencies. The term ‘“‘Community Chest” originated 
during the war and covered the intensive wartime campaigns of cities 
in the United States, when it was decided to combine wartime agency 
appeals with the appeals of the permanent social agencies of the com- 
munity. 

Furthermore, the term “Community Chest” leaves the way open for 
agencies which strictly speaking are not social agencies but which may 
yet be considered community efforts to apply for membership in the 
Chest on the score that they make a public appeal. However worth- 
while such agencies may be, their inclusion in a joint appeal in which the 
majority of the constituent member agencies are bona fide social 
agencies is apt to present difficulties in as much as such organizations 
usually have a relatively small number of enthusiastic supporters and 
sometimes some very bitter enemies. 


As an example one might cite an Anti-Vivisection Society, whose 
members would like universal support, or a Birth Control League, both 
of which are in the nature of things bound to have many enemies. 

For the purpose of this article we shall use the term ‘‘Community 
Chest” remembering that it is not intended to imply other than a Financial 
Federation of bona fide social and charitable agencies. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP IN A COMMUNITY CHEST. 


The first question which a provisional committee established in a 
city for the purpose of setting up a Community Chest must face is the 
question of conditions for membership. Common practice and common 
sense dictate that certain conditions shall be complied with, in the part 
of each agency considered for participating a membership, namely: 


1. The existence of a responsible non-beneficiary Committee of 
Management meeting as often as is necessary for the proper 
supervision of the activities of the organization. 


2. Active membership in the Council of Social Agencies as a 
guarantee that the organization will co-operate with other public 
and private agencies in planning the development of and in the 
practice of social work. 

3. Satisfactory use of the Social Service Exchange or Central Index 
in respect to clients of the organization to prevent duplication of 
effort, and waste of time and to secure effective planning for the 
needs of clients. 

4. The keeping of proper books of accounts, audited yearly by a 
certified chartered accountant. 

5. An undertaking not to solicit funds for maintenance operations 
from subscribers to the Community Chest. 

6. An undertaking not to solicit funds for capital purposes such as 
buildings or endowments, without the approval of the Com- 
munity Chest. 
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7. An undertaking to accept the apportionment of funds made by 
the Budget Committee of the Chest and to advise the Budget 
Committee at once of any change in sources of revenue or in 
major items of expense if such changes are likely to result in a 
deficit on the year's operations. 


8. An undertaking to allow surplus funds at the end of each finan- 
cial year to revert to the general fund of Federation. This 
condition alone makes possible the granting by the Budget 
Committee of extra appropriations over and above the budgetted 
allotment when extraordinary circumstances beyond the control 
of the agency necessitate an increase in the allotment. 


WHAT AGENCIES SHALL BE ADMITTED SUBJECT TO THE ABOVE 

CONDITIONS? 

Presuming the previous existence of a Council of Social Agencies, 
it will be sufficient if the Chest Committee takes the advice of the Council 
as to the agencies which should be admitted. A Council, through its 
various Divisions or Committees such as Child Welfare, Family Welfare, 
Health, etc., should know which agencies are filling a genuine need in the 
community and which are operating with standards of service which 
justify support from the public. 


In one respect, however, a Council's endorsement in these respects 
may have to be qualified by the Community Chest. In almost every 
city one or more charities will be found operated under church or 
denominational, in contrast to sectarian auspices, which restrictions 
limit their services to people of their own denomination or again there 
may be charities operated by Fraternal Societies for the benefit of their 
own membership. Charities such as these maybe serving a very useful 
purpose and may be operating with high standards of service, but the 
general public cannot be expected to contribute to their support. 


Charities, on the other hand, operated by and for Protestants, 
Roman Catholics or Jews may have a legitimate place in a Chest 
Campaign in as much as each of these religious sects is likely to have its 
own charities. When any one sect is not operating a particular type of 
charity it will probably be found that the services of one of the other 
sectarian societies are available for this group. 


Charities operated under sectarian auspices which give service 
without discrimination as to the denomination or sect of their clients are 
usually admitted to Chests without question. 


THE BUDGETTING OF CHEST AGENCIES. 

We must assume that a provisional committee has received into 
provisional membership a number of agencies recommended by a Council 
of Social Agencies or endorsed, in the absence of a Council, by a Com- 
mittee set up for the purpose and that an organization meeting of the 
representatives of these agencies has been held at which a Constitution 
and By-Laws have been adopted. 

The Constitution wili have made provision for a Budget Committee. 
The set-up of the Budget Committee varies considerably in different 
cities. It must suffice for our purpose to emphasize the fact that in 
any set-up provision should be made for representation on the Budget 
Committee of the two most important elements in the Chest, namely, 
the potential or actual contributors, i.e., the individual membership and 
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the participating agencies, i.e., the institutional (or benefitting) member- 
ship. 

A Budget Committee with fairly even representation from these two 
elements is less likely to err on the side of over-generosity or parsimony 
than a Budget Committee top-heavy with representation from the 
institutional membership or the subscribers. 


The Budget Committee will require each agency to submit an audited 
statement of its last completed financial year, an estimate of its current 
year’s expenditures and revenues and finally, an estimate of its contem- 
plated expenditures and revenues during the year for which it will look 
to the Chest for its revenue. 


The budget appropriation from the Chest will, of course, in each 
case be the total amount of its requirements less revenue from all other 
sources. 


THE CAMPAIGN OBJECTIVE. 


The Budget Committee will then submit to the Board of Directors 
an aggregate budget for the whole institutional membership, to which 
the Board will add a sum sufficient to cover the estimated cost of the 
campaign, the collection of pledges, the year-round administration of 
the Chest and a margin sufficient to cover possible shrinkage in collection 
of pledges. 


The experience of different cities varies considerably in respect to 
the allowance to cover shrinkage and has varied as between years of 
prosperity and depression. In normal years a shrinkage allowance of 
five per cent of the total fund to cover cancellations of pledges from all 
causes should be sufficient. 

The sum total of these three items—(1). The aggregate of the 
agency budgets, (2). The expense of campaign, collection of pledges 
and year-round administration and (3). The. amount allowed for 
shrinkage in collection of pledges, will constitute the campaign objective, 
which is usually set at a round figure to the nearest thousand dollars, 
any necessary adjustment being made by adjusting the amount allowed 
for shrinkage in collections. 


THE CAMPAIGN ORGANIZATION. 


Before discussing the fabric of the organization, certain basic facts 
may well be considered. 


First,—That there are always men and women in communities who 
may be very willing to work for a short time who cannot or do not wish 
to be tied to an activity which will require year round service. 


Second,—that there are men and women who, whilst realizing their 
obligations as citizens to their less fortunate fellow citizens, are not 
interested in social problems as such and who do not care to come in 
contact with them even through service on boards of charities and yet 
who will willingly work on a campaign of this nature. 

Third,—that salesmanship is of primary importance in a campaign 
of this character and that salesmanship depends upon an understanding 
of the article to be sold which in this case may be a very diversified group 
of twenty to fifty or more social and charitable agencies. 

Fourth,—that as in all large organizations or campaigns, efficiency 
and morale depends on the quality of leadership and a proper delegation 
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of responsibility from the top down, i.e., from the Campaign Chairman 
to the individual campaign worker who actually contacts the potential 
contributor. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is found in practice that the campaign 
organization can as a rule best be built up independent of the governing 
body of the Chest or the Budget Committee and for this purpose it is 
generally best for the Board of Directors to select the general Campaign 
Chairman and then leave him free to build up his own organization. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

Every city divides itself more or less into business districts and 
residential districts. It may be assumed that all potential contributors 
may be found either in homes, offices, industrial or commercial establish- 
ments. 

Whilst attempts have been made in some cities to solicit only in homes 
and from business corporations on the assumption that giving to charity 
is essentially a personal matter, the difficulties of reaching everyone in 
this manner and the amount of night work involved appears to favor a 
plan through which men are solicited in their place of work and women 
who are not workers in offices, industries or commercial houses in their 
own homes. 

A Women's Division, with its own Chairman, with Territorial 
District Chairman, is the usual set up for the residential canvass. 

A Men's Division, with Territorial District Chairmen, will cover 
business offices. 

An Employees’ Division, with its own Chairman (because of a some- 
what different technique in securing subscriptions from wage earners and 
small salaried persons in large offices or stores), usually covers a selected 
list of industrial and commercial establishments and government depart- 
ments. 

Last, but by no means least important, is the universally accepted 
practice of having a Special Names Committee, solicit often in advance of 
the campaign week a selected list of potential contributors of larger gifts, 
on whose generous giving the success of the campaign must depend. 

Space will not permit a detailed description of an hundred and one 
points in connection with a campaign of this character which are 
important, if not essential, to success. It may with conviction be 
asserted that a community launching its first campaign should invariably 
secure the services of an executive who has had previous experience in 
similar campaigns. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Whilst the writer's actual experience in the organization of and 
administration of Community Chests has covered a period of twelve 
years in two cities, he has seen something of Community Chest Organ- 
ization in several other cities both in Canada and the United States. 

It is at all times dangerous to generalize from a limited experience 
and the following conclusions reflect merely his own experiences and 
observations. 


ESSENTIAL REQUISITES TO SUCCESS. 

Summed up these would appear to be: 

1. Careful selection of institutional membership. 

2. Careful budgetting. 
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3. Careful selection of personnel of Board of Directors, Budget 
Committee and Campaign Committee, with representation 
from all sections of the community. 


4. Executive management of the chest in the hands of a person 
whose general knowledge of accepted social work standards 
is based on social work experience such as will result in a happy 
relationship between him and the executives of the institutional 
member agencies. 


5. Avoidance at any point in the organization of even giving the 
appearance of allowing any particular clique, faction or group in 
the community to dominate the chest. 


6. Thoroughness in preparation of every detail connected with the 
campaign and an absolutely first class business management of 
the finances of the chest both in relation to agency budgets and 
individual subscriptions and pledges. 


7. Avoidance of all attempts at, or even appearance of, compulsion 
in soliciting support at the time of the campaign, particularly in 
respect to so called ‘Employees’ Division” subscriptions. 


8. A developing plan of year round and campaign publicity gradua- 
ally changing the emphasis from the economy feature of the 
chest method to the facts as to the constructive social work 
made possible through adequate support of the chest. 


PROBLEMS WHICH MAY PRESENT THEMSELVES. 


It is obvious that the early years of a Community Chest are bound 
to present many problems. Each city is different in its attitudes. In 
older cities, where the roots of some of the charities are as deep as the city 
itself and where a tradition has grown up which has been handed down 
from one generation to another, the feeling of responsibility on the part 
of leading citizens for individual charities when carried over to the chest 
provides leadership and an example in giving and service which is 
invaluable. In younger cities this spirit may not be so strong or so 
general. The Chest and Council may have to do pioneer work in 
developing a feeling of social responsibility. 


THE CHEST IS NOT A SEPARATE ENTITY. 


One of the chief difficulties which may have to be faced is a feeling 
on the part of the individual member agencies that the chest is a separate 
entity, forgetting that they themselves are the chest. 

The chest officials and officers will be well advised to guard against 
giving the individual member agancies any excuse for feeling that the 
chest is autocratic in its dealings with them. The agencies may well 
be reminded from time to time that the success of their chest depends in 
a large measure on the extent to which they sell their servicés to the 
community from day to day. 

There is danger that both Executive Officers and Boards of 
Management of the member agencies may drift into the habit of thinking 
that they can call year after year on the Budget Committee for their 
funds and that the Chest with some magic wand will produce the money 
required. These same Boards of Management in pre-chest years usually 
found the raising of funds a time absorbing and harassing responsibility. 
The chest may in its early years, through its novelty, be successful in 
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securing the needed funds without developing a real understanding of the 
work of its member agencies on the part of the contributors. In the 
long run, however, it is safe to assume that there will be rocks ahead for 
the chest whose member agencies have failed to sell their work to the 
contributors of the chest. 

In the deliberations of the Budget Committee a member who happens 
to represent the member agencies may forget in the first year that he is 
not there as a representative of the one agency on whose board he 
happens to sit, but as a representative of a whole group of agencies. 


RELIGIOUS SECTS AND THE CHEST. 


It has already been stated that a chest may include social agencies 
operated under the auspices of distinctively Protestant, Roman Catholic 
or Jewish people. When a single chest embraces the social work agencies 
of the entire community or of any two of these religious sections, there 
is a real danger that one or the other may feel that one of the group is 
not pulling its weight in the matter of contributions to the chest. 

Frank recognition of the danger at the outset and discussion of the 
difficulties involved will be safer than allowing the question to be shelved 
until it has become an issue. 

It must be remembered that the large gifts of corporations and other 
business houses, which make up a big percentage of the campaign fund, 
cannot be considered as being gifts from any one religious group. Hence 
it would obviously be unfair to expect the subscribers of a particular 
minority religious group to contribute the sum total of the budgets of 
the agencies of their group . 

Against this must be set the fact that there are many agencies of a 
non-sectarian character whose services are given to people of all religious 
sects. 

An agreement on the part of the Campaign Committee as to the 
objective to be set for a minority group and the setting up of a special 
division for solicitation purposes of such a group may be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 


CHESTS IN SMALL CITIES. 

The problem of executive leadership, both in campaigns and in the 
technical work of budgetting, may prove a difficulty for small cities in 
Canada which have not as yet attempted the raising of funds through the 
chest method. 

The writer suggests that so far as campaign organization is con- 
cerned the solution may lie in an agreement between two or more cities, 
e.g., Edmonton, Regina, Calgary and Saskatoon, by which they will share 
the salary of one competent campaign manager, the campaigns being 
held at different dates. 

The technical work of the Budget Committee requires a trained 
social worker, who can hold this position in conjunction with the 
Secretaryship of the Council of- Social Agencies and Social Service 
Exchange, a position which can certainly be held by a woman social 
worker with the necessary training, experience and executive ability. 


CONCLUSION. 

The chest method of financing private social work may not be ideal, 
but at least experience has proven that it is more effective than the old 
hit and miss method of individual competitive financing with its in- 
numerable and costly indirect methods of raising money. 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES — 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CARE OF 
OLDER WOMEN 


BARBARA GORDON WALKER, Superintendent of the Interpro- 
vincial Home for Young Women, Coverdale, N.B. 
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The horizon of the Superintendent of any reformatory for committed 
women is broadened or limited by her belief in the purpose for which she 
herself is there, and her institution must more or less reflect her vision or 
lack of it. If she believes she is there to punish, to get even with poor 
human weeds for being poor human weeds and infesting civic gardens, 
her every attitude will probably be condemnatory, and the air “bon- 
fire-y,’ in which case she is out of her orbit, for a Reformatory is not 
necessarily a rubbish-heap. 


If she sees herself as a “‘passer-on"”’ of what life has taught her of 
charity, of patience, of kindly justice, of knowledge that can be adapted, 
she very likely will trip many times over snags incidental to this 
particular work—which is never conglomerate, never to be considered en 
masse, but is a jostling together of many “‘one-by-one’™’ problems, each 
and all different. Each snag of negotiation will show up her own vulner- 
able heel or other weak spot, but she will “‘restiffen” her aching mental 
spine, endeavor to quaff fresh draughts of the inspiration and aspiration 
which she hopes to pass on, and will try to salute the angel in every last 
person touched in the day's work, no matter what the type. It is there, 
that Angel! Perhaps an occasional fluttering of wings may be all she 
sees, but judged rightly that is a lot, anywhere, in this iconoclastic day, 
A belief in dormant personal possibilities is a powerful aid to the freeing 
of wings. These may collapse, but is not life, here or anywhere, just a 
bracing up of collapses, and “‘a keeping on keeping on’? There is a 
certain zest to it all, with perhaps more real profits than the stock market 
affords. It is never easy to be a superintendent of an institution such as 
this, but then it must be never easy to be an inmatef And we are all 
women, and all have lessons to learn from each other, and this is more 
than just a trite saying or figure of speech. 


INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT. 


Each committed woman is a fact to be faced and dealt with; not 
something to be ground into the earth because she has lived, perforce, 
on a low level; not something to be sentimentalized over because she is 
unfortunate; nor yet just theorized upon, according to the latest findings 
of learned intellects which sometimes lose sight of the comfortless, hope- 
less woman in the analysis of the “whys and wherefores’’. She is a 
hard fact usually, having been nurtured on something less mellowing 
than the “milk of human kindness’, even in her baby days. 

She must now learn that obedience is one of the first laws of growth, 
obedience to rules governing individuals as well as rules governing 
health; cleanliness of mind and body, and ordinary decent living. These 
are new lessons which must be taught to grown-up ‘‘sot-in-their-ways” 
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women, not to receptive child minds. Is it easy? No! But the effort is 
worth while. 


She comes, this committed woman of ours, from the great brood of 
unthinking women, where lives for perhaps two or three generations 
have been “untroubled by a spark’’. Oh! the tragedy of that long line 
reaching from years back into the future of those who come to us through 
the law, and countless others, with an appalling lack of fundamental 
knowledge coupled with no desire to correct that lack, because of small 
chance, if any, to glimpse any ideal. Think of a woman getting her first 
look into a helpful, clean life through the barred windows of a penal 
institution, but several have obtained that first glance right here, and 
have thanked God for the chance! 


DISCIPLINE. 


Committed women do not voluntarily choose a sojourn in a reform- 
atory, and only the brighter ones see why they cannot have each her own 
sweet way, and there are clashes, naturally. When the lid is put on 
suddenly and surely, and the boxed-up desires, which have been 
unchecked for years, seethe and seethe until. diverted (somewhat) into 
happier channels, there is bound to be at least a ripple on the face of the 
waters. Sometimes there is more than that. But it is remarkable to 
note the loosening of the tentacles of bad habits and the slow but sure 
grip of decent ones. 


There is no corporal punishment in the Interprovincial Home, not 
even a slap. No supervisor is allowed to discipline a woman—that is 
the prerogative of the Superintendent. The administration of any 
correction is to make the woman think, if possible, and it is never 
crushing to the ego. Dessert is withheld for a day for a lesser breach, 
or there may be an enforced stay in her own room, the length of the stay 
governed by the woman's attitude toward her misdemeanor. When 
she is sorry, she is allowed to mingle with the rest as if nothing had 
happened—nothing is held over. One may be put on silence for a day 
or not allowed any conversation until she is ready to speak decently. 
In extreme case, there is the detention room, which is not at all fearsome, 
but is not the cozy place which each girl calls her own room. There are 
no dormitories in this home. Two years ago, when our Home was filled 
to capacity, it happened that a girl was committed, for whom there was 
no room, but for whom there was special need of accommodation here. 
The Superintendent told the assembled girls of the need which could be 
compassed only by one of the older girls giving up her own room to the 
new-comer and sleeping herself in the Detention Room. When asked 
who was willing to do this, every girl's hand went up, and later one came 
to say that as she never used her light at night, there being none in that 
room, she should be the one to sleep there, and she did so for a few weeks 
very happily. 


There is no prison atmosphere about the Home, either in furnishing, 
tone, or general menage. True, the windows are grilled, but there are 
pretty curtains also. There are lovely grounds and flowers in abundance 
during the summer. The girls help in the out-door work under direction, 
thus obtaining the finest exercise beside the actual knowledge, and best 
of all, come in daily contact with beauty as God gives it without sham. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


Each girl has her opportunity to learn many useful things, her 
capacity governing what she does learn: some cannot compass even 
simple phases of household occupation, and never will. In spite of the 
fact that this Home was established and equipped with the ideal of 
helping to useful Christian lives girls capable of being helped, the 
mentally inferior type is mixed in inadvertently, and makes difficulty. 
There is here a splendid opportunity to learn home-making from various 
angles,—cooking, dish-washing, sweeping, dusting, washing, ironing, 
scrubbing, canning, preserving, fine needlework, weaving and hooking 
mats, quilt-making, woodwork, basketry, gardening, and buttermaking. 
The idea instilled through all the occupations is to make the most of 
what one has mentally and physically, and also to make the most of 
material generally available, and of much that usually goes “into the 
discard’. Much of our Craft-work is the product of utilization of such 
material as old silk hosiery and lingerie, old woollen garments, etc. 
These are dyed when necessary and used to such advantage that there 
is ready sale for really lovely rugs, stools, chair seats and bags. The 
fundamental idea is not to sell the goods (although the Home is glad to 
dispose of them), but co-ordination of brain and hand in these women 
to concentration is an unknown quantity. Achievement in the produc- 
tion of something that can be handled and looked at is a great propeller 
toward a sense of self-respect. 


HEALTH. 


All are looked after medically, optically, dentally, as need arises. 
Hospital care in the city is given also when necessary. A doctor is on 
call, and one of his duties is to examine thoroughly each new inmate, 
taking all necessary tests. A new arrival is given a bath and shampoo 
at once and put into a clean separate room where she remains for two 
weeks to obviate the risk of any infection to the rest of the household, 
and to decide her need of treatments. A warrant of committal must be 
accompanied by a statement over the signature of a reputable physician 
to the effect that the woman is free from contagious and infectious 
diseases—but she is always examined on arrival here. Many have come 
in almost wrecks from wrong living, and have gone out robust, healthy 
women, and are at this moment assets in their communities, instead of 
menaces as aforetime. 


MANAGEMENT. 

The Interprovincial Home for Young Women, Coverdale, New 
Brunswick, was established by the co-operating Anglican, Baptist, and 
United Churches, by whom a Board of twenty-one Governors is ap- 
pointed. An Executive from this Board looks after immediate business 
in monthly session. These churches contribute a specified amount of 
money yearly toward maintenance costs. Each town or municipality 
from which a woman is committed pays, in conjunction with the govern- 
ment of that province, a fee amounting to $250.00 per year for that 
woman. Only women from the Maritime Provinces may be committed 
to the Home. 

Since the formal opening of the Home in February, 1926, one 
hundred and twenty women over sixteen years of age have been admitted 
on definite sentences of two (usually) or three years, of one year in just a 
few instances, and of four years in two cases. Ninety eight have been 
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released, and of these at least fifty per cent are making good. Perhaps 
twenty-five per cent have slipped back, which is not surprising, nor is 
that other fact that there are some of whom we have no certain know- 
ledge—but—we “‘judge none lost, but wait to see, in hopeful pity not 
disdain. The depth of the abyss may be the measure of the height of 
pain and love and glory that will raise that soul to God in after days”. 
a of this Home cannot be utterly lost to any woman who has 
ived here. 


DISCHARGE. 


There is no parole system with us, unfortunately, and no legal follow- 
up work, after release. We try to place each woman in a situation suited 
to her capacity, which is generally that of domestic service. One woman 
has taken nurse's training and is now a full-fledged graduate, but she 
was an unusual case. Thirty-one have been married since leaving the 
Home. When a woman is released, her fare is paid to her destination, 
either to a situation or to her home. She is given an outfit sufficient for 
her needs for several months, and $5.00 in cash. Some are still in the 
same situations after three or four years, and are considered valuable. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


Daily morning worship conducted by the Superintendent is never 
interfered with, nor is evening prayer before the going upstairs to bed. 
There is always Grace before meals. A half-hour period of Bible study 
each evening, in silence, is the ‘‘stiller’’ of the day's turmoil in preparation 
for the night’s peace and rest. On Thursday morning there is always 
concert recitation of a Scripture portion. All walk to church service on 
Sunday afternoons when weather permits. The Superintendent conducts 
Sabbath School each Sunday evening. The International Lessons are 
used. There is always a sing-song of hymns and how these women love 
to sing. A word is given out each week, and each girl finds a Bible verse 
containing the word and recites it at next meeting. a particularly 
selected bit of poetry or prose is given each girl; this she reads aloud, 
and may keep. Each woman is taken as often as possible to the Church 
which she calls hers, for each likes to be thought of as having had some 
church “connection”. This is a progressive inclination worthy to be 
fostered. A new arrival was asked what Church she had attended; 
she said, she “had not gone to any, but’ ‘Ma’ used to go to Baptist 
sometimes, and ‘Aunt’ was a Methodist, but Mr............. , (the 
committing Magistrate), told her she had better “‘choose the Anglican’”’ 
when she came here."’ Ministers of the co-operating churches provide 
for services to be held each week during the winter. 


As I look from my office window, some girls are helping to trans- 
plant the seedlings to the beds for annuals; others are cutting weeds from 
the driveway; others are digging out dandelions from the lawn; is there 
any analogy? 


‘““Weeds—just weeds! You have seen them there 
Along Life's bye-paths, ugly or fair 
Stealing the showers—sharing the sun 
Daring, daring to over-run. 
Weeds—just weeds! I saw one day | 
A human weed by the side of the way 
And over her broken petals furled 

I read—'‘For God so loved the world”. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 


THE SYMPOSIUM ON ADULT 
EDUCATION. 


(A report of meetings held in Convocation Hall, Toronto 
University, 22nd and 23rd May, 1934.) 


Miss M. GELDARD Brown. 


Due to the absence of the Executive Director and the inability of 
the Chairman of the Council's Leisure Time Activities Division to attend 
this meeting, Miss Geldard Brown of Montreal kindly represented the 
Council at Capt. Bowie’s request. These comments are quoted from 
her succinct report. 

The first Dominion-wide Symposium on Adult Education called 
together at the invitation of President H. J. Cody, of the University of 
Toronto, was held in Convocation Hall on Tuesday 22nd and Wednesday 
23rd May, 1934. 


As stated in the original letter of invitation, the purposes of the 
gathering were:— 

1. To obtain authentic information on what is being done in Canada 
by all agencies which are carrying on Adult Education. 

2. To discuss the various phases of Adult Education in Canada. 

3. To organize, if thought desirable, a Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 

4. To do anything else that may seem to be in the interests of Adult 
Education in this Dominion. 


Morning and afternoon sessions were held each day, as well as a 
dinner meeting in Hart House on the evening of Tuesday, 22nd May. 

Delegates came from every province of the Dominion, and included 
Deans and Professors of Universities, Deputy Ministers of Education 
from some provinces and Superintendents and Assistant-Superintendents 
of Education from others, statisticians, members of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, leaders in leisure-time activities, library and 
community centre workers, representatives from the Women’s Institutes, 
Farmers’ Organizations, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Girl Guide 
Association, Council of Jewish Women, Life Underwriters’ Societies, 
and many other groups. 

Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Director, Department of University Extension, 
Toronto, who was largely instrumental in arranging the Symposium, 
presided at the first session, and in his opening remarks stated that no 
definite programme had been arranged, as in that way it was felt that 
delegates and representatives from the different parts of Canada would 
be given ample opportunity to present their reports and express their 
views. Mr. Dunlop stated that we had yet to define just what was 
meant by Adult Education, and subsequently throughout the various 
sessions it was apparent that there were many interpretations of the 
term, and that no very definite one could be found. Some of the speakers 
dealt with group work, others with individual tuition and mutual discus- 
sion and others drew attention to the difficulty of drawing the line 
between Adult Education and Leisure-Time Activities. 
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Mr. Cunlop in his remarks also said that it was generally agreed 
that Adult Education was never so necessary as now, and that it was 
going to be of even greater importance in this country. The future, he 
said, depends largely on what we are going to be able to do now. Some 
people thought that a permanent organization must be formed to deal 
with the whole question. It was partly in order to discuss the advisabi- 
lity of following up this suggestion that the Symposium had been called, 
= ? was hoped that as a result some solution to the problem might be 
ound. 


During the morning and afternoon sessions, the reports made by 
delegates showed the very diverse way in which the problems of Adult 
Education are being handled in different parts of the Dominion, and made 
one realize not only the extensiveness of the work, but the need for some 
central bureau of information where experiences could be exchanged and 
guidance given in the formation of new groups. One realized also in 
listening to these reports that not only must a scheme or policy best 
suited to the needs of the Dominion be thought out, but consideration 
shown to the needs of each province. Each is faced with its own parti- 
cular problems of population, administration, language, communication, 
etc. A policy adopted and found highly successful in one part of the 
country, might meet with but little response or even fall’’quite flat’’ in 
another. Any scheme adopted must undoubtedly be specially adapted 
to the needs of the community it is desired to serve. For example the 
programme best suited to the fisher-folk of Nova Scotia and supervised 
by the St. Francis Xavier College, Antigonish, is far removed from, let 
us say, the form of Adult Education passed on by radio from the 
McMaster University to the patients of the Mountain Sanatorium at 
Hamilton, and many similar contrasts might be drawn. Consider for 
example the difference between the Art Educational programme as out- 
lined by Mr. Arthur Lismer, the Work of the Women’s Institutes, the 
Grain-growers of Saskatchewan, the nation-wide work of such organ- 
izations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Associations, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A.* 


Two outstanding speeches were made at the first session by Mr. F. 
G. Thomas, World Association for Adult Education, England, and Dr. 
Gustav F. Beck, Director of the Labor Temple School, New York City. 


MR. THOMAS. 


Mr. Thomas, who when notification of the Symposium reached 
him was in the Southern States, came especially to Toronto to attend 
the meetings and made an arresting speech. Adult Education, he said, 
could not be administered from one central organization, but must feel 
its own power of self-control and further must be free from all academic 
tyranny. Real Adult Education must start with small groups and build 
up from the ground. It cannot be legislative. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, Mr. Thomas said, was primarily a ‘gipsy’ movement, 


* Unfortunately due to the absence of the Director at Geneva, no report of the Leisure Time Activities 
Division of the Council on Child and Family Welfare could be made available, and as the Council’s Annual 
Meeting had not been held no outline could be given of the work which had been accomplished in the past 
or might be undertaken in the future. As a result a valuable opportunity for making the Leisure Time 
Activities Branch of the Council better known to a representative gathering had to be passed over.—ED. 
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—a voluntary movement with meetings held anywhere. A movement, 
however, which is definitely educational, he said, must think out 
standards, but these must not be academic but human standards. The 
basis of the whole work of the Workers’ Educational Association was the 
tutorial class, which was based on a three years’ course. The first step 
in this direction is to find a leader, and to form an informal study group 
which would set out to explore the avenues of thought in which it is most 
interested. One of the functions of the tutorial classes is to rebuild and 
synchronize the multitude of experiences of the members of the various 
groups. In conclusion, Mr. Thomas said that the beginning and end of 
Adult Education is with one human being, not in plant, equipment and 
selling things, but in encouraging the individual to develop his personality. 


MR. MANSBRIDGE. 


A letter from Mr. Albert Mansbridge, founder of the World's Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education was read. In this he expressed the hope 
that should an organization be formed in Canada, the basis of any such 
organization would be the one best suited to the needs of the country, 
and not an imitation of some other. He also felt that Canada has a 
definite contribution to make to World Education, and that it was imper- 
ative in the Dominion as it was in England that Adult Education should 
meet the needs of every kind of people. 


DR. BECK. 


Dr. Gustav Beck in his address said that in seeking for a definition 
of Adult Education he had come to the conclusion that it was anything 
that makes us use our faculties to the best advantage, no matter whether 
this meant working with our hands or with our brains. If Adult 
Education is to include all activities and round out the personality, if 
that is a rough definition, then we must admit that we will never be 
able to define adult education finally and conclusively, as life is growth 
and growth is change. If Education means education for Life, then it 
continues throughout the whole of man’s existence. It is a basic hunger 
which we must accept. Given the incentive and curiosity of man, it 
will compel him sooner or later to seek information as to what life is 
about under modern civilization. It is a search for a philosophy of life. 
Education is co-extensive with Life itself, and in fact wherever two or 
three people are gathered together, that is adult education. The purpose 
of education, Dr. Beck said, is to foster a demand that shall be spon- 
taneous, a hunger in the soul of all normal men and women. Every 
normal person possesses the possibility of an artist, a poet, a musician, 
a sculptor and many other possibilities. It is for adult education to 
bring out and foster these possibilities. An attempt must be made to 
encourage the individual to come out of himself. 

Dr. Beck expressed the hope that the Symposium would see fit to 
appoint a representative committee willing and able to carry out in 
whatever way seemed best, a full survey of whatever exists in the way of 
Adult Education in Canada. Such a Survey would be a solid basis for a 
future structure. Andrew Carnegie had left ‘all kinds of money’ he said 
for educational purposes, but the difficulty here in Canada was that no 
official organization existed to handle it. 


FUTURE PLANS. 


An important event of the Symposium was the dinner meeting 
given at Hart House on the evening of the 22nd May, as the guests of 
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President Cody, who in his remarks emphasized the fact that Education 
was a life-long process, and that it was difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of Adult Education. 


Following the dinner meeting a Committee previously appointed, 
met to discuss future plans, and to draw up aresolution. That resolution 
when completed called for the election of a committee and officers of a 
permanent organization, and when presented to the full Symposium at 
the morning session the following day, evoked much discussion. The 
provisional Articles of Association which had been drawn up were also 
not accepted, as it was felt by the large majority that before any organiza- 
tion could be formed, a complete Survey should be made of the whole 
field of Adult Education in Canada. 


The following resolution was finally drawn up and at the afternoon 
session was moved by Colonel Bovey (Montreal) and seconded by Mr. 
Trevor Lloyd (Winnipeg): 


1. There shall be elected at this meeting a Committee consisting of the following 
members: a Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
twelve other members of whom seven shall form a quorom. 


2. Members of the Committee shall be elected by those duly registered as present 
at this meeting, by a show of hands, and shall include a representative from 
each of the provinces of Canada. 


3. The Committee shall draw up a project for the formation of an Association 
for Adult Education including a consideration of the feasibility and may 
transact any business it may see fit with a view to a more complete organ- 
ization. 

4. The next General Meeting to consider the Report shall be held at the latest 
one year from the date of the convening of this General Meeting now in 
session. Notice of the said General Meeting shall be sent in writing to all 
delegates, representatives, and prospective members registered as present at 
this General Meeting. 


5. The Committee shall also send notices to the like effect to associations and 
individuals known to be engaged in Adult Education. At the same General 
Meeting, convened as hereinbefore provided, the Committee shall present the 
following :— 

A. A special report covering the activities of the Committee during its 
term of office. 

B. The proposed project. 

C. Treasurer's statement of receipts and disbursements. 

6. The Committee may make a survey of adult education in Canada and to this 
end is hereby empowered to confer with such educational agencies and to 
appoint such special sub-committees to deal with the same as in their discre- 

tion they shall consider advisable. 


The objects of the Symposium were stated as follows :— 


The object of this Symposium is to encourage Adult Education and to serve 
as a clearing house of information for organizations and individuals engaged in 
this work. 


Adult Education may avail itself of any method including Radio, Slides, 
Moving Pictures, Libraries, et cetera. 
The term Adult Education shall be taken as exclusive of :— 
(a) All political and religious matters apart from their educational aspects. 
(b) The regular work of the Universities in graduate and undergraduate 
studies and the regular day work in schools. 

The scope of Adult Educational activities extends to all classes of the 
population without limit as to age. It is intended broadly to include the 
work, of institutions, groups or individuals in such fields as the following :— 
(a) Continuation and extension lectures and classes (including correspon- 

dence courses, except those carried on with a view to financial profit). 
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(b) Study grours, tutorial classes, institutes, summer ccurses, forums, super- 
vised discussion of matters of public and cultural interest, home and 
5 clubs, short term courses on special subjects, arts and handicrafts 
Classes. 

(c) Workers’ Education. 

(d) Rural Education including Agricultural Extension, Home Making, 
Women’s Institutes, Young Farmers’ Clubs, et cetera. 

(e) Dramatic Associations, Musical Institutes and Festivals, Art Galleries, 
Museums, Public Exhibitions, Appreciation Groups. 

The election of Committee Members also brought up some heated 
discussion, and the slate as presented by the Nominating Committee was 
not accepted, largely because it was not sufficiently representative of 
either the various provinces or the types of adult Education already 
established, nor did it include the names of any women. 

As will be seen from the following list, the Committee finally 
appointed includes the names of three women, and has as members men 
and women who are prominent representatives and who are also actively 
engaged in Adult Educational work, and that the Committee is drawn 
from every province of the Dominion: 


Chairman. ..... 26.06. ee ere Ontario. 

Vice-Chairmen........ Colonel W. Bovey. . . . Quebec. 

PS: Fi, Gooveeet. . os Alberta. 

SOCPMIG os vac iccves Drummond Wren..... Ontario. 

FO cares ins Wi Bis Sites ens Ontario. 

Members of Committee: 

L. W. Shaw.. . Prince Edward Island. B. O. Filteau. ...... . .Quebec. 
A. M. MacDonald. Nova Scotia. Le. A POs eicsha Quebec. 
[Loa eee New Brunswick. Mrs. H. P. Plumptre . Ontario. 
Dr. L. S. Klinck . . British Columbia. Arthur Lismer........ Ontario. 
1 GC. Reeiiete. eis Saskatchewan. Hon. Irene Parlby.... Alberta. 
Miss E. Thompson Manitoba. Dr. E. M. Best.......Ontario. 


The reports presented were so numerous, and the time consumed in 
presenting them so considerable, that apart from the discussion centering 
round the proposed resolution and the appointment of the Committee, 
there was little opportunity for general discussion and exchange of views. 
The Symposium was, however, valuable in so much as delegates and those 
engaged in Adult Education throughout the country, received a better 
understanding of the work of those similarly engaged, and at the same 
time obtained a comprehensive idea of the work carried on in Canada. 

Further in all probability when the Committee appointed has 
enquired fully into existing groups and conditions and has found financial 
support, the result of the Symposium will be the formation of a permanent 
organization for the centralization of ideas and the clearing of informat- 
tion. 

The final address delivered before the closing of the Symposium was 
that of Mr. L. W. Shaw, Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Mr. Shaw who was one of the delegates recently sent by the Carnegie 
Foundation to Northern Europe to study Adult Education in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, gave a most interesting account of the growth, 
development and work of the Danish Folk Schools, based on actual 
experience and study of the question in that agricultural country. He 
spoke amongst other things of how the Danish Folk Schools do not claim 
to finish anything, but only just to start it, because the aims and function 
of the schools are centred round the spiritual awakening of the people. 
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CITY OF HAMILTON SET-UP—PUBLIC 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


A. P. KApPELLE, Welfare Commissioner. 


It has always been a difficult task for municipali- 
ties to break away from the stereotyped methods of 
years, and to conform to more modern ideas which 
have developed outside the sphere of municipal influ- 
ence or control. 

No better illustration of this point can be found 
than study of the methods adopted by most Canadian 
municipalities, to meet the unprecedented unemploy- 
ment relief problems of the past four years. 

The old methods used in many centres in 
an attempt to cope with this situation failed, 
mainly because of the refusal to recognize the 
merit of the social worker in relief work, and 
the expenditures became so burdensome to 
municipalities that it was readily seen Govern- 
ment assistance was imperative to save a serious 
situation. 

In 1932 the Provincial Legislature of Onta- 
rio, by an Order-in-Council, appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into and “assist the Government in dealing with the 
problems arising out of unemployment, including distribution of relief to 
the needy and the special assistance that may be required by municipa- 
lities which have difficulty in meeting their percentage of their cost of 
unemployment relief’. 

This report, known as the “Campbell Report’ is a masterpiece of 
completeness and brevity, and is unofficially accepted as the authority 
on these matters. In it was suggested the formation of Municipal 
Public Welfare Boards, to be composed in part of non-civic Council 
members. 


CHANGES 1932-4. 


In 1932 the City of Hamilton appointed such a Board, which has 
undertaken the complete re-organization of the city’s relief system to 
conform, in part, to the modern practices of the established Social work. 

The first move was to change the name from the “Relief Depart- 
ment’ to that of “The Public Welfare Department of the City of 
Hamilton, and to eliminate the word ‘‘relief’’ and substitute the word 
“assistance. 

To describe the working of the new system it will be necessary 
briefly to describe the old method. 

Hamilton's old plan was operated on the basis of a centralized point 
of distribution. Every family receiving relief, some 7,500 in all, was 
required to send a representative once every two weeks, to the Central 
Depot, where they were subjected to a series of questions, which if satis- 
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factorily answered, entitled them to the customary orders for supplies of 
groceries, bread, milk, fuel, rent, etc. 


The crowding which ensued at the Headquarters, as each day's 
quota assembled; the distress of the winter weather; the discomfort of 
the heat and inclement weather; the humiliation experienced by the many 
worthy citizens being forced to congregate in this public manner to await 
their turn, made a very objectionable condition, and led to many 
undesirable situations. 


THE PRESENT PLAN. 


The new system, known as the District or Decentralized Plan, 
consists of dividing the City into forty-two Districts, with a Visitor for 
each District. 


The forty-two districts are divided into two groups of twenty-one 
with a District Supervisor over each group, and one Supervisor over the 
two District Supervisors. The Supervisor is a trained Social Service 
Worker with wide municipal experience, and is responsible for the train- 
ing of all District Visitors. The District Supervisors are responsible 
for the accuracy of the actual assistance granted in each case, by the 
Visitor, and also assist the Supervisor in the weekly Conferences. These 
District Supervisors receive all complaints from the recipients, of assist- 
ance, and make the necessary adjustments, based on the policies adopted 
by the Welfare Department. 


For statistical purposes the year is divided into thirteen months 
which gives equal two-week periods throughout the year. 

The Visitors make their calls only ten days each two-week period— 
Saturday mornings being set aside for weekly instruction and conference, 


when the Visitors and the inside staff confer on the problems arising out 
of their daily visits. 


This period is also partly devoted to hearing a representative from 
some one of the charitable organizations of the City, who describes the 
service rendered by that Organization, and a discussion follows as to how 
advantage can be taken of the service. In this way we have established 
the closest support and co-operation with every charitable institution or 
service in the City, to their mutual advantage. 


The entire City is covered by the Visitors every ten days. This 
plan enables the Department to have a comprehensive knowledge and 
history of every family receiving assistance. It gives a complete 
inventory of every article of clothing owned by each individual; it insures 
a continuous observation of the daily life of each family, their mental 
or physical condition, and the general environment of the home. It 
gives a knowledge of the earnings of the family; an immediate check 
upon employment; and acts also as a constant deterrent from destruction 
of property. It also affords an opportunity, in many cases, to raise the 
standard of living and encourage cleanliness, so frequently affected by 
the present congested manner of living. 


Where serious problems of home conditions arise, the cases are 
referred to the Family Welfare Bureau or other similar organizations 
specializing in that work. 


This plan provides also a close check on sickness and in cases where 
requested, the City’s physicians take care of all sickness in the home, 
and in serious illness, the hospitals of the City are available for free 
treatment. 
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THE DETAILS OF OPERATION. 


Each Visitor is supplied with a given number of vouchers for 
groceries, meat, milk, bread, fuel, rent and clothing. These are charged 
to them at their face value, and an accounting is made each week. Each 
Visitor is bonded for $500.00. 

The Visitor makes the deliveries of orders and vouchers at the time 
of the visit to the home. A duplicate copy of the Office Ledger Sheet is 
supplied the Visitor for each family in the District. This sheet is ruled 
to show the names of each member of the family, and the description and 
value of all commodities given. It also shows the trade or calling of 
each member of the family, which is the basis of a comprehensive employ- 
ment bureau developed as a side issue of the Department. 


The record is good for one year and is carried by the Visitor when 
making calls. By this plan every article given an individual, can be 
referred to at once, as to date, description and value. This is a positive 
check against abuses of frequent requests, duplications, etc. 

The Visitor, at the close of the day, sends to the office a daily report 
of the commitments of the day; also a report of income earned by each 
individual; changes in. family conditions, or other information bearing 
on the case. 

These reports are checked by the District Supervisors and turned 
over to Ledger Keepers, who enter in the Department records the full 
details of each individual. 


From these records a positive statement of the daily commitments 
of the Department is obtained, and a monthly statement is developed 
which sets forth the expenditures of this period under the various 
headings of food, bread, milk, fuel, clothing, gas, electric light, rent, 
boots and -shoes, tabulated by districts. This statement also given the 
unit cost of each Visitor's expenditures under these headings, for com- 
parative purposes. 


This insures a uniformity of effort throughout and gives an 
immediate indication of extravagance or other abuse. This statement 
is presented to the Welfare Board and gives a complete summary of the 
expenditures of the Department and permits a thorough discussion and a 
definition of policies. 


THE GROCERY AND MEAT ORDER. 


The Board decided on a policy of a ““wide open” order by eliminating 
the printed list of articles that could be purchased. The order is made 
out to any grocer or butcher in Hamilton and allows the recipient to 
purchase where and what he pleases. 


The vouchers are issued in two denominations—one-dollar and 
fifty-cents. By this method the householders can shop where they 
please; can purchase the articles they deem necessary; barring tobacco 
and liquor. The amount granted is based on the schedule of the 
‘Campbell Report’’, the only restriction being that no additional orders 
will be granted for the period covered on the issue. This plan has worked 
out most advantageously for the individual and the City, and no abuse 
has come to the attention of the Department. It has been definitely 
proven for Hamilton that it is a wiser plan to allow each individual the 
liberty of selection of foods rather than to insist on an‘arbitrary list which 
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in many cases would not meet the requirements and often forces people 
into the difficult position of trying to contravene regulations. 


BREAD AND MILK ORDERS. 


The amount granted in each case is in accord with the “Campbell 
Schedule” and must be purchased from dealers within the City. 


CLOTHING. 


The Clothing Bureau is operated by the Department and purchases 
are made direct from the manufacturers. No clothing is issued during 
the summer months except in cases of emergency. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


Boots and shoes are purchased from manufacturers and each pair 
is stamped with a serial number. A record is taken of each number and 
before the individual can secure the second pair, the previous pair must 
be presented for identification. This plan of identification prevents 
any abuse or substitution, and has created a large saving in the number of 
shoes distributed. 


FUEL. 


The City operates a coal yard and all anthracite coal and cord wood 
is purchased direct from producers in large quantities. Anthracite coal 
is delivered to the home at the rate of $5.50 per half ton, and cord wood 
No. 1, at the rate of $5.50 per half cord. The coke deliveries were 


purchased from the local dealers; the individual being permitted to select 
the dealer. 


HOSPITALIZATION. 


The Department passes on all applications of indigents for 
hospitalization or care in any institution of the City or Province. The 
charges for all such inmates are paid for by the Department and are 
included in the Budget. The Department operates closely with the 
Mother's Allowance and Old Age Pension Departments and in certain 
cases assistance is granted to augment their allowances. 


DISTRICTING. 

The effectiveness of this District System can be illustrated by a 
reference to a few of the economies effected. 

During the first six months operation, over six hundred families 
were struck off the files of the Department as not requiring assistance. 

Over two thousand families were found where the income into the 
home, earned by children, had not been reported. 

The complete inventory of clothing and other possessions of the 
families created large savings in supplies of this kind. 

The check on footwear above described reduced the consumption 
by over twenty thousand pair last year. 

There were numerous minor savings attributable to this plan and it 
is a matter of daily record that adjustments are being made as a result 
of these daily visits. 


INCOME. 


The Department has adopted the following plan covering income: 
Fifty per cent income from children’s earnings in excess of four 
dollars per week must be considered as income into the home. Income of 
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the head of the house is used as income into the home; when that income 
equals the amount of assistance given under the budget, the budget 
allowance is increased ten per cent. To encourage the head of the house 
to seek gainful employment, he is permitted to retain for himself, for 
purposes outside the budget, a sum equal to twenty per cent of the 
allowance granted in the budget. This regulation applies to either or 
both heads of the family. 






UNEMPLOYED SINGLE WOMEN. 

Through the Young Women’s Christian Association, every single 
woman who is an indigent is given food and lodging, and the usual 
services of clothing, medicine, etc., when necessary. 





UNEMPLOYED MEN. 

The Department operates a Hostel with capacity of four hundred 
beds, equipped with all moderr conveniences. The men are supplied 
with nightshirt, towel and showers, also medical examination semi- 
monthly. Meals are supplied from a dining room operated by the Lions 
Club. From this group of men the quotas for Northern Road Develop- 
ment are drawn. © 









GENERAL. 

It is of passing interest to state that the total staff employed on the 
actual operation of direct assistance, including the Visitors, is eighty- 
four. The total staff engaged in all the branches of the service is one 
hundred and seven. 

There is one very disquieting note in the efforts that are being put 
forth by Municipalities and Governments alike, in the treatment of this 
serious problem. The work being done is purely a palliative measure 
and does not in any sense hint at a solution. On this basis it will always 
remain a menacing problem and a blot on our civilization. By these 
expensive methods we may momentarily lull the resentment of these 
people; but we can be certain of one thing,—that unless some definite 
constructive plan can be evolved from our present economic system, 
whereby every honest man can maintain his family in respectability and 
comfort; then some other system will evolve that will guarantee a greater 
degree of equality between all men, and perhaps by a method few care to 
contemplate. 


RECIPROCAL AGREEMENT ON DEPORTATION. 


At the conference on relief held under the auspices of this Council 
in Ottawa in May 1933, a recommendation was made that this Council 
should approach the proper agencies in the United States asking them to 
urge on their government a reciprocal agreement with the Canadian 
Government whereby persons deported by either country would be 
furnished with transportation and sustenance to the last place of perma- 
nent residence in either country as the case might be. 

The resolution further instructed this Council to make the proper 
approach to the Canadian government on this matter. 

Information was gathered in different centres as to evidence of the 
necessity of such action and the matter was taken up with the Canadian 


authorities and also with the United States agencies. 
(Continued on page 64). 
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FRENCH SPEAKING SERVICES 


THE YEAR WITH THE FRENCH-SPEAKING DIVISION. 


Mme. Noe Cuasse, Reg. N. 


The duties of the French-speaking Secretary, during the past twelve 
months, have been closely linked with the distribution services, and for 
that reason this report will not be confined entirely to the work of the 
French Section. 


There has been a distribution of 166,646 pieces of health literature 
in the last year, the amount of clerical work, bookkeeping and general 
routine involved in this task has been very heavy; the average number of 
individual requests for literature varying between 400 and 500 a week. 
The assembling of such a quantity of material has been made possible 
only through the very generous contribution of the May Court Club and 
the Catholic Women's League, who have sent us volunteers every day, 
each giving two hours’ work. In addition, we have had splendid service 
from several individual volunteers. 


A total number of 43,579 Pre-Natal and Post-Natal Letters have 
been distributed during the past year, and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that with a birth rate in Canada of 235,143 for 1932, 
roughly 20% of the mothers were provided with our literature. 


Although the finances of the French Section have not made it possible 
to continue our field work, the contacts previously established are still 
maintained, as we often receive letters of inquiry from mothers with 
whom direct contact was made during field work visits. We also hear 
from school children who were visited three years ago, and who wish to 
be supplied with our new publications. 


The first edition of the Pre-School Letters have been so well 
received that it is hoped a French translation will be made available in 
the not too distant future. Once the babies have reached their first year, 
the mothers will naturally turn to us asking for guidance during the 
pre-school period of the child's life. 


The variety of the numerous inquiries which are addressed to our 
Section is extraordinary. We have even done shopping for mothers 
living far from any centre, and in urgent need of pharmaceutical material. 
Many mothers living in small communities and wishing to avoid publicity, 
or others who are far removed from the services of doctor or nurse, write 
in to our organization, asking for advice. The services of the two con- 
sulting physicians now on the Council staff, one an obstetrician and one 
a pediatrician are of great assistance in replying to many of these 
inquiries. 

Our Sewing Club, consisting of fifteen members, has been giving 
one evening a week to the making of layettes which were distributed in 
the remote centres, through the co-operation of Public Health Nurses. 


La Revue La Garde-Malade Canadienne-Francaise has printed the 
complete series of our French Post-Natal Letters in their monthly issues, 
which has made our services known to a greater number of doctors and 
nurses, and many new requests can be traced directly to this publicity. 
Nurses conducting Clinics where County Health Units are not yet 
functioning, and members of Cercles des Fermieres have asked for large 
quantities of our letters. 
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La Revue Moderne is also advertising our pre-natal and post-natal 
services, and there is a noticeable increase of intelligent interest among 
young women, as for example the case of this mother who writes :— 


“I would greatly appreciate receiving the pamphlets published by your 
organization. | understand the Insurance Officers’ Association are interested 
are Council. I may say that | am the bearer of a policy in the Metropolitan 

ife’’. 
and again '— 

‘I would like very much to receive your Mothercraft service. Especially 
feeding. I have twins, and everyone tells me something different’’. 

While the following is typical of the many letters of appreciation which 
we receive :— 


“Please accept my very sincere thanks for the series of monthly letters 
received on the care of myself and the baby. 1 found them very instructive and 
helpful, easy to understand, nothing seemed to be left out, something every 
young mother should have’’. 

Inquiries are many and varied, and the reputation of the Council as 
a general Information Bureau is apparently widespread—as indicated 
by a letter which was forwarded to us just last week addressed to ‘‘The 
Intelligence Department, Ottawa, Ontario’. 

It is interesting also to note that requests for our literature have 
come from distant countries, South America, India, France, China, Peru 
and of course, the British Isles. 


The work of the French Section is as yet a comparatively small part 
of the volume of work which is accomplished at “Council House’ towards 
the welfare of the mothers and children of Canada, as outlined in the 
report of the Executive Director. It is hoped that more funds will be 
made available during the next year for the extension of this very 
necessary service. 


HEALTH IN HALIFAX. 


The Halifax Branch of the Nova Scotia Medical Society has made 
some very definite recommendations to the Mayor of Halifax pointing 
out that the sale of loose or dipped milk should be prohibited in Halifax, 
that all raw milk sold in the city should be from tuberculosis tested cows, 
that a higher standard should be set for bacterial content, and that daily 
inspection should be made of pasteurization plants. 


The small grant given to the Victorian Order of Nurses and to the 
Dalhousie Clinic are criticised on the ground that with more adequate 
services sixty per cent of maternal and infant deaths could be prevented. 
Two nurses should be employed by the city on this work and on tuber- 
culosis work, the report continues. 

The appointment of a full-time medical man as Executive Officer of 
the Board of Health, separate and distinct from the City Medical 
Officer, is urged. The Medical Society contends that it is costing the 
city more to treat cases of disease than it would to prevent them and 
submits statements of costs in other cities, which shows Halifax is spend- 
ing the least of them all, that is twenty-seven cents per head. 

The failure of the city to enforce provincial vaccination laws in 
regard to smallpox and the action of the Board of Health against the 
introduction of immunization against diphtheria into the schools are also 
matters of strong protest. 
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GENERAL 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROTECTION. 


(A review of “Unemployment Funds: A Survey and Proposal’, by Hugh H. 

Wolfenden, published by the MacMillan Company in Canada). 

Social workers in Canada will remember Mr. Wolfenden’s compre- 
hensive analysis of the principles of social insurance given at the annual 
meeting of the Council and the Canadian Conference of Social Work in 
Winnipeg in 1932, and his emphatic cautions at that time against any 
embracing of unemployment or health insurance as general panaceas 
for the pressing problems of relief and health needs due to economic 
dependency. Last year, Mr. Wolfenden’s extensive ‘The Real Meaning 
of Social Insurance’ was published, a scholarly and searching analysis of 
various plans of social assurance in force throughout the world with the 
enunciation of definite principles and proposals, deemed essential to 
success in the consideration of any possible Canadian programme. 


In the last year, also under retainer of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, Mr. Wolfenden has been conducting an independent 
survey of all forms of unemployment insurance and of different types of 
funds for the financial assistance of the unemployed. The painstaking 
result of many years of observation and of several months of intensive 
study was issued in book form in March under the title “Unemployment 
Funds; a Survey and Proposal’. 


The keynote of Mr. Wolfenden’s approach is sounded in the last 
paragraph of his preface, in which he states. 


‘As in the case of every other plan for alleviating the sequelae of unemploy- 
ment, the fact is that the basic and more important economic problem of 
preventing unemployment still remains. If this book should produce mainly a 
wider realization of that economic truth, the author will be well content.” 


APPROACH. 


His method of analysis is also clearly defined,—examination mainly 
from two points of view—'’first, to see that the principles of true insur- 
ance are not infringed, and secondly, to make as certain as can reasonably 
be hoped that all the various interested groups shall have encourage- 
ment to act in sympathy and harmony, and in particular that antipathies 
shall not prevail.” 


Preceding on these premises Mr. Wolfenden examines various 
methods or proposals advanced for providing funds for use in times of 
unemployment; analyses the applicability of various plans of “‘compensa- 
tion’, “insurance’’, ‘reserves’, “savings” and ‘relief’ and their under- 
lying philosophies, and finally offers various proposals; as the result of 
his personal research. 





INSURANCE. 


As one familiar with Mr. Wolfenden’s work would expect, this study 
emphasizes the necessity of keeping constantly in mind the true nature 
of insurance; only so may it be successfully applied as part of the pro- 
gramme for social and economic stabilization. Any plan of real 
insurance’ Mr. Wolfenden emphasizes again and again is built 
fundamentally upon 
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‘The co-operative association of a large number of persons who agree to share 
amongst themselves the burdens resulting from the occurrence of a particular 
contingency, such as death, sickness, unemployment, etc., by the payment of 
the necessary contributions into a common fund, from which benefits, related 
strictly to those contributions, are distributed in alleviation of the burdens 
against which the insurance is effected. It is, consequently essentially co- 
operative.” 


These characteristics and the essential fact that insurance implies 
also a definitely insurable interest, on the part of the beneficiary, that in 
case of loss is definitely capable of valuation of the property or human 
loss in terms of money, must constantly be borne in mind as essential 
considerations in any scheme before the term insurance may be correctly 
applied to it. The actual benefit payable when the contingency assured 
against arises may amount to more, or less, after deduction of expenses 
than the contributions originally made, together with interest. Outside 
of the assurance of an insurable risk, there is no ‘means or needs’’ test. 


‘Savings’ on the other hand may be ordinarily claimed at any time, 
and it is pointed out, always offer the precise equivalent of the total 
contributions plus interest less deduction, direct or indirect, of expenses. 
‘Savings’ therefore can be made singly or in co-operation, and with no 
restriction as to insurable interest, “means” or “needs” test. 


“Compensation” on the other hand involves no prior contribution 
by the beneficiary, merely the establishment of prior injury for which 
he has the right of recompense. 


Relief’, quite distinct from all the foregoing, is charitable assistance 
for which the recipient need not have paid money premiums as in 
“insurance” or “savings, or necessarily furnished labour or any other 
equivalent as in “compensation” schemes; as a prior right to the claim 
to aid. The reasonable, though not essential, “condition for relief’ 
must, of course, be something in the form of practicable tests of ‘means’ 
and “‘needs’”’. 


CONTENTS. 


Having thus “‘cleared the decks” as it were, by clearcut definitions of 
the most frequently utilized working terms in such discussions, Mr. 
Wolfenden comments on “Reserve Plans’ which he more accurately 
describes as “Employee Savings Plans’ and passes on to detailed 
examination of existing and proposed plans of which no less than 17 are 
meticulously examined in Europe; 36 in the United States and 6 in 
Canada, exclusive of the author's own suggestions. These form sections 
II, II] and IV of the study, sections V and VI deal respectively with the 
philosophy of measures for dealing with unemployment, and the general 
principles necessary for the successful operation of unemployment funds. 
Section VII raises concise and pertinent questions as to the applicability 
of these various types of aid in providing unemployment funds. Section 
VIII deals with methods of classification of eligible beneficiaries; IX 
discusses the plans outlined in sections II, III and |V in the light of the 
submissions of V, VI, VII and VIII, and sections X and XI comprise. 
Mr. Wolfenden’s own suggestions in respect to ‘Employee Savings” 
Funds, and a national policy on unemployment. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 


Of the European plans the British naturally, and the Swiss, because 
of the federal cantonal nature of their system carry most interest for 
Canada at this time. 
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Following on a careful review of the British story which is brought 
down to the winter of 1934, Mr. Wolfenden underlines its particular 
features as the exclusion of agricultural workers, the flat rates of contri- 
butions and benefits, the five “‘statutory conditions’ governing benefits,* 
and definitely organized payments, under the Insurance Acts to those 
who had exhausted their claims to “insurance” benefits. The original 
British plan had been calculated on an average unemployment rate of 
8.6%, and at the end of the war, a balance of £19,000,000 had been 
accumulated to the credit of the fund. In 1920, however, the scheme 
was extended to cover from 2,250,000 to 11,000,000 workers and ‘the 
unemployment rate re-calculated at 6%. The rate rose rapidly, how- 
ever, in 1920 to 1930, to 12.2%, with a rate since 1930, exceeding 20% 
and reaching as high as 26.5%. The fund rapidly ran into a debt of 
£115,000,000 to the National Exchequer, besides which an annual 
“deficiency grant’’ (sometimes as high as £100,000,000 per year) was 
made from the National Treasury. The study cites Mr. H. M. 
Trouncer, President of the Institute of Actuaries in England in criticism 
of the term “insurance” being applied to any scheme towards which 
contributions in one year amounted only to £14,000,000 against disburse- 
ments of benefits and transitional payments of £119,000,000. As Mr. 
Wolfenden points out, it was largely due to this procedure, adopted first 
in 1918-21, of paying either “out-of-work donations” (the “‘dole’’) or 
“transitional payments” to those who were not insured or whose claims 
had become exhausted that the scheme ran into trouble. 


The 1933 Unemployment Assistance Act frankly recognizes this, 
and ‘‘lifts away” from the Insurance scheme all payments other than 
insurance benefits proper. “Transitional payment’ and ‘‘out-door 
relief’ for ablebodied unemployed are accepted directly as relief or 
assistance under one central authority, and the necessary funds provided 
in part by grants of Parliament, and in part by payments from the local 
authorities, of three fifths of what their own commitments would have 
been for this group. These grants, being admittedly direct relief are to 
be paid, on the basis of determined needs. Insurance benefits will revert 
to their true form of benefits paid on the basis of contributions made. 


THE SWISS PLAN. 

The Swiss system is of particular interest to Canada because one of 
the chief difficulties in this Dominion is the question of a workable 
National scheme under the B.N.A. Act. Switzerland too, is a federal 
state yet unemployment insurance is compulsory in 9 cantons and 
optional in 14. The Swiss Act lays down the conditions under which 
federal subsidies may be granted to cantonal funds, whether operated by 
the state or privately incorporated societies. All but 2 of the 25 cantons 
have now adopted either optional or compulsory systems; the former 
two are sparcely settled and contain but 1% of the population. 


U.S.A. AND CANADA. 
The great variety of United States plans are considered in extenso, 
especially the Ohio, Wisconsin and Olzendam proposals. 








*These were: 


(1) The claimant must have had 30 contributions to his credit in the 2 years preceding application for benefit. 
(2) Regular application and proof of continuous unemployment from the date of application. 

(3) The claimant must be ‘‘capable of and available for work.” 

(4) The clatmant must be ‘‘genuinely seeking work but unable to obtain suitable employment”. (Suspended 


1930). 
(5) Proof of attendance or valid cause for non-attendance at an authorized course of instruction. 
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Canadian experience, Mr. Wolfenden points out, has been restricted 
so far largely to relief administration, but he reviews succinctly the 
proposals of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies on unemployment 
insurance (published in pamphlet form by this Council): Mr. C. D. 
Rutherford’s “employer reserve’ plan; the late Mr. J. P. Anglin’s 
“employment assurance’ plan; and the recommendations of the Quebec 
Social Insurance Commission, which on this subject suggest a national 
unemployment works reserve fund, and the further study of unemploy- 


ment insurance proposals, with very tentative outlining of any possible 
plan. 


AN UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY. 


Turning then to the fundamental social philosophy which appears 
soundest for the modern state, Mr. Wolfenden suggests that “the found- 
ations upon which our social system shall be operated depend very largely 
upon the ‘maximum limitations’ and the ‘minimum requirements’ of 
citizenship. We cannot demand the maximum by way of protection, 


and yet be unwilling to give something adequate in the nature of a 
minimum .-return.” 6 | 
} 


Logically from this premise the writer develops its application in 
the present discussion: 


“Realizing first of all the danger of removing responsibility from the indivi- 
dual, unless such removal not merely can be justified but is incontrovertibly 
indicated as a moral right, it may be suggested that, in general, strength of 
character will be maintained only so long as the individual is expected in the 
first place to attempt to shoulder his own burdens. Upon that premise it may be 
concluded that provision against the contingencies of sickness, old age, and 
unemployment should, like provision against the contingency of death itself, be 
made primarily the concern of the person affected, at least to the extent that he 
should be required to lay aside the necessary sums of money in advance. If the 
employer is to take any part, it might well be restricted to the authorized deduc- 
tion of the employee's contributions from the wages paid, and their transmission 
to a central fund, together with the duty of supplying to that fund the necessary 
information and certificates when a claim is made. The State might likewise 
do no more than set up the machinery of such a plan, receive, administer, and 
distribute the funds, and act as a judicial body for the approval of claims. By 
such means the individual would not succeed in shifting his responsibility; the 
employer's co-operation would be sympathetic; and the — administrative 
functions of the State would give a minimum of opportunity for politicians to 
manipulate the scheme." 























Mr. Wolfenden is, however, a student of social developments, and 


he qualified the unsupplemented application of these principles by 
reservations: 

“They (i.e. the principles) contemplate, however, more particularly the 
problem of alleviating the effects of unemployment during its earlier stages, 
before the presumption has arisen that the re-employment and continued 
sustenance of the beneficiary may prove to be seriously difficult. When this last 
stage is reached, it is obviously essential to have readily available an organized 
system of ‘relief’. To the above conditions, therefore, we may add one more, 
to the effect that: 

Some widespread system of “‘relief’’, operating carefully by methods in 
strict conformity with those of the funds contemplated above, and based on 
tests of ‘means’ and ‘“‘need"’, should exist at all times to advise and succour 
those who have exhausted their rights to draw upon the funds set up for their 
earlier protection. 


CANADA—PROBLEMS AND A PLAN. 


Turning to specific problems in the actual development of any 
Canadian system, Mr. Wolfenden reviews the definite and, among 
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thoughtful persons, the admitted difficulties in the evolution of any 
general unemployment insurance scheme, viz., the fact that so many of 
our workers are agricultural and that no country has yet been able satis- 
factorily to include this group in any such plan: the grave problems 
presented by the seasonal nature of such key activities as mining, fishing 
and lumbering as well as agriculture; the heavy incidence of casual 
labour, a rock of recurring menace to the British system, and the per- 
plexities presented in international trade through any wide system in 
Canada unless it were part of a world pattern. From all of which Mr. 
Wolfenden concludes that any sound system of unemployment insurance 
could actually include only a very small percentage of the employed, 
and would therefore effect but slightly any heavy unemployment crisis. 


Pooled or employer reserves; he finds, would be almost equally 
open to many of the same difficulties and would effect also but a limited 
percentage of those whom recurring unemployment places in serious 
need. 


Employee savings plans, on the other hand, it is averred, could be 
made more widely and generally applicable in the special conditions 
prevailing in Canada, than could any other one scheme. Preserving 
individual initiative and responsibility, the individual savings plan could 
be open to every line of work and every type of worker. Mr. Wolfenden 
does not attempt to conceal the fact that this, like the other plans, would 
not be immune against continued or disastrously general unemployment. 
For any such eventualities relief will always have to buttress any plan; 
it is only a question of its relative place in relation to any other plan or 
plans adopted. 


In a recapitulation, Mr. Wolfenden again emphasizes, “that there 
are undoubtedly serious fundamental objections to applying the insurance 
method to the contingency of unemployment without very significant 
modification, and that, likewise, its practicability is very questionable 
even if the predicted rate could be put high enough to take care of any 
possible depression and yet low enough to make its cost prohibitive.” 


In support of conclusions which he has thus logically built up, Mr. 
Wolfenden quotes no less well informed and impartial a person than Mrs. 
Sidney Webb to the effect that “‘although an unemployment insurance 
scheme is not, and cannot possibly be made, a practicable or even a 
desirable method of providing for the unemployed as such, yet for a 
strictly limited section of the unemployed for a strictly limited period, 
its social advantages outweigh its inherent evils’’, and submits her further 
proposal “‘for the class lying between a reformed insurance scheme and 
the Poor Law”, in place of “‘relief’’ by the local authorities, ‘‘a system of 
subsistence allowances paid by the employment exchanges, subject to a 
‘means’ test and to their willingness to place themselves at the disposal 
of the exchange for full time work every day.” (Practically, it may be 
added, the principle adopted in the British measure this year). 


And so, Mr. Wolfenden comes to a reasoned, slowly accumulated 
plan of very limited insurance, if any, but primarily and fundamentally 
an employee savings plan buttressed by sound scientific relief. 


(a) The plan should therefore be, at least, contributory, and the employee 
should be willing to sign a declaration setting forth his realization of the obliga- 
tions which he undertakes in becoming a party to the plan. Thus obligations 
would be imposed upon all, and irresponsibility would be discouraged. 
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(b) The employer should recognize that, just as many of the causes of 
industrial depressions and consequent unemployment are of a national and inter- 
national character, and thus are beyond his control, so are they, for the same 
reasons, beyond the control of the employee. 


(c) The employer, accordingly, might well be asked to match the contri- 
butions of his employees, within certain prescribed limits, so that the basic plan 
would be financed by contributions from both employer and employee. Beyond 
this point, however, the employee might be permitted to make additional 
contributions on his own account, without any further assistance from his 
employer. 

(d) In order to provide for unemployment persisting beyond the benefit 
period contemplated in the above joint plan, and in order to provide facilities 
for the employee to make provision for other contingencies, such as sickness, 
disability, old age, or any other cause of unemployability, or death, savings funds, 
maintained solely by the employee's own contributions, might be required to be 
set up on a prescribed basis, in which the employee's contributions would remain 
his own, subject to withdrawal under certain stated conditions at any time, 
either for payment of regular premiums for insurance against sickness, disability, 
old age, or death, or, if no such insurance is carried, for payment of the costs 
incurred upon the happening of any of these contingencies, or for payments 
during unemployment after benefits from the joint employer's and employee's 
fund have ceased. The State, also, might well consider the advisibality of 
matching these employee contributions, both as a recognition and encouragement 
of such organized thrift, just as it has been suggested that the employer, at an 
earlier stage, might match the employee's contributions to the first fund upon 
which he could draw. 


(e) Finally, if eventually even this employee's fund should become 
exhausted, recourse to the State should then be permitted, subject to strict tests 
of both “means” and “‘need"’, and subject to a recognition of the fact that the 
receipt of relief establishes an obligation to the community which should be 
discharged by the performance of labour or other appropriate services by the 
recipient. 


Under a program such as that outlined an employee would have three 
separate and distinct funds from which he could derive assistance, under varying 
circumstances, in addition to any other resources which he may have provided 
elsewhere by his own unaided efforts. For unemployment during a limited 
period his employer would assist him; if this source of help gives out, because his 
unemployment has become too prolonged for the employer still to have any 
proper reason for continuing to help, he would be required to go to his own fund, 
in the upbuilding of which the State will have assisted; if this in its turn fails, the 
State would help him, so long as he has no ‘‘means” that can be fairly utilized, 
so long as he really otherwise would be in “‘need"’, and so long as he is prepared to 
discharge his obligation to the community thus created by the performance of 
services of an appropriate kind.” 


For Canada, in a general plan to forestall unemployment as far as 


possible, and to mitigate its evils when it does arise, Mr. Wolfenden in 
conclusion urges: ‘ 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


The establishment of permanent boards, federally or provincially, 
representative of all interests in the state, for the systematic study 
of social and economic problems. 

The establishment of joint reserve funds, (employer, employee and 
state) for advanced public works in times of depression. 

Assistance Funds. 

Personal economic advisory officers to advice individuals on econo- 
mic problems. 

Comprehensive wage investigations to assure the maintenance of 
fair wage scales. 

The more universal and intensive teaching throughout the entire 
education system of the nature of the *‘minimum obligations of 
citizenship’ and of the importance of always giving something 
adequate in minimum return for any social aid received. 
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Social workers are closer than most people to the actual effects and 
the abiding human costs of unemployment. It is only natural therefore, 
that they should be impatient and dissatisfied with obviously inadequate, 
and spasmodic measures for its prevention, or for the alleviation of its 
consequences. In the very zeal that gives the strength to carry on in 
the face of distress and despair the full implications of apparent remedies 
may be overlooked or obscured. Such a scholarly and dispassionate 
study as Mr. Wolfenden’s forces a long steady survey of all the vistas 
opening from any one of a wide range of projects. As such it is com- 
mended to every social worker, interested in the wider concepts of his 
profession and in the evolution of more comprehensive codes for the 
protection of the individual in the present social state of our western 
civilization.—C.W. 


THE MONTREAL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


By courtesy of Miss Dorothy King, Director. 


The School, which opened last October as the successor to the McGill 
School for Social Workers, has been very active. It will be remembered 
that the closing of the latter school in 1931 resulted in a cessation (as far 
as Montreal was concerned) of the supply of trained social workers, the 
demand for which throughout the Dominion has always exceeded the 
supply. The seriousness of the situation as affecting the work of our 
local agencies became so apparent that in September last, a Board of 
Trustees was appointed for the purpose of establishing a school without 
delay. McGill University, which has strong representation on this 
Board, gave generous assistance in permitting the use of the University 
classrooms and libraries and in providing administrative offices on the 
campus. 


SUMMARY OF FIRST SESSION'S ACTIVITIES 


Although students will be engaged in full time supervised field work 
with various social agencies until June 30th, the first year’s lecture courses 
ended with the close of the University session. 


REGISTRATION IN THE SCHOOL: 

The School has registered eighteen students; twelve of these are 
university graduates and nine are taking the full two-year course leading 
to the Diploma of the School. Six students who are not university 
graduates, and therefore not candidates for the Diploma, are taking two 
or more courses as “‘special students’. The work of the whole group is 
promising. The standard of instruction is high. Most of the lecturers 
are giving their services free of charge, a tangible proof of interest and 
goodwill which has made possible the inauguration of the School at this 
time. 


EXTENSION COURSES: 

Extension work has been very successful. No less than 79 social 
workers were registered in one lecture course, ‘Legal Aspects of Social 
Work’, while a class in ‘Modern Trends of Case Work’ for practising 
social workers exceeded the proposed limit of twenty-five members. 
Another evening course in ‘Group Activities’ has a registration of 24. 
In addition, the School arranged two study groups for discussion of 
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methods of training, which were open to senior workers who undertake 
supervision of students of the School in their practice work. The 
readiness of busy social workers to give time after office hours to study in 
this way is proof of the need for such opportunities and will undoubtedly 
raise standards of work on our local agencies. 


SPECIAL LECTURES: 


Seven special lectures on social welfare topics have been given by 
well known out-of-town speakers. Attendance at these lectures varied 
from 55 to 80. 


Miss Charlotte Whitton, Executive Director, Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare, gave four lectures. 


1. “The Historic and Geographic Background of Canadian Social 
Work”. 

2. “The Development and Present Status of Public Welfare 
Services in Canada”’. 

3. “The Development and Status of Private Welfare Services in 
Canada”. 


4, ‘Fundamentals in Child Protection Systems’’. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Secretary of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association and a former General Secretary of 
the Family Welfare Association of Montreal, spoke on 
“Recent Developments in Governmental Social Work in the 
United States”. 


Miss Elizabeth Smellie, Chief Superintendent of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, lectured twice on 
“The Work of the Victorian Order of Nurses—National and 
Local”. 


SPECIAL GROUPS: 
Junior League. 


During the Autumn, a course of lectures and demonstrations was 
given to the Provisional Members of the Junior League. Registration 
in this course was 53. The importance to our community of promoting 
a good understanding of social work problems among the membership of 
the League to which we look for so many volunteer workers and future 
Board members, is recognized by us all. 


Volunteer Group. 


With the co-operation of the Volunteer Service Committee of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, a series of eight lectures has been 
given to Board members and volunteers connected with local agencies. 
The attendance averaged about 12. 


College Week. 


In an effort to interest senior and graduating students of the various 
universities in social welfare, the first of a projected series of College 
Weeks was held during the first week in May, when ten students from 
Queen's University spent three days in the city, guests of the School and 
of the Queen's Alumnae. They obtained a bird’s eye view of the field of 
social welfare by visiting institutions and agencies and lectures were given 
by Miss Lyra Taylor, District Secretary of the Family Welfare Associa- 
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tion, Miss Muriel McCall of the Montreal Children’s Bureau, V. F. 
McAdam of the Boys’ Home, Miss Marjorie Bradford, Secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies, and Miss King, Acting Director of the School. 


All the Federation groups in the community are definitely interested 
and the School can count on their sympathetic support. An informal 
campaign is now in progress with a view to securing a representative 
sustaining membership. 


AUXILIARY CLASSES IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Through the courtesy of Miss Hilda MacDonald, Director of Health 
Education in the Nova Scotia Normal School, “Child and Family 
Welfare’: is privileged to reproduce this interesting note on the develop- 
ment of an Auxiliary Class in a village school in Nova Scotia. 


“Training in an institution is probably the best method of develop- 
ing underprivileged children to their utmost ability, but when that seems 
impracticable, a special class is the next best solution of the problem. 


Need arose in our two-department school for a third room to accom- 
modate the growing population. The Provincial Psychiatrist found 
twenty children whose Intelligence Quotients ranged from fifty to eighty 
seven or Dull Normal and Borderline,—children, for the most part, 
whose homes are rather isolated, over a mile up the mountain and having 
no near neighbours. Their parents are ignorant and some of them would 
rate low in an intelligence test. 


Naturally a country section cannot afford to provide expensive 
equipment. We plan on simple manual training, but for the first few 
months work such as sewing cards, weaving with paper, felt and leather 
work of a very simple kind, simple embroidery stitches, soap carving, 
whittling, sewing such as holders, ‘‘stufty’’ toys, doing the ripping ‘of 
silk garments to fill “‘stufties’’ have sufficed to keep idle hands busy after 
the brain and eye were wearied from study and blackboard work. 


In working with this type, we strive to give a little rest period, game 
or physical drill more frequently than with a normal class. 

The emphasis is upon such academic learning as they will really use. 
They learn best such things as can readily be correlated to handwork. 
Abstract things do not appeal to them although some have vivid 
imagination. 

Instead of calling the divisions grades, they are designated as first, 
second, third, fourth and fifth year. 


The children are tractable and affectionate. They love motion 
songs which are of a lively nature. We have the nucleus of a home-made 
orchestra, four round cartons, cloth glued on the ends with colored paper 
covering all, which the children use as drums. 


After our opening exercises in the morning, we have an English 
game or else arithmetic drill. Then boardwork is used for older pupils 
while little ones read and write. They are then given hand work while 
the other classes in turn read, have arithmetic games and so on. Care 
must be exercised not to try holding them to one task for too long, else 
interest is lost and one can see from their faces that little is being 
remembered. 
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Nature interests them and they are making a little Nature Booklet 
of their own, each one cutting, fastening his pages, etc., himself. Once 
aroused, their desire for accomplishing some piece of work seems as eager 
as that of more brilliant children. 


They are more untidy than most normal children, yet with patient 
reminders, are very willing and earnest in efforts to be cleanly and neat. 


It is hard to teach them much responsibility, but that may follow in 
time. We use a great many pictures, which they love. 


Despite the long distance some have to come, their attendance has 
been remarkably good and they say that they like to come to school. 


The numbers have grown to thirty, as several Indian wards of the 
government, as well as a few newcomers, were added. 


(Continued from page 52). 


It is gratifying to be able to report that this Council has received 
the following official instruction from the Canadian Department of 
Immigration and Colonization on this matter,— 


“Commencing May Ist, 1934, an agreement became effective 
between the United States Immigration Service and this Depart- 
ment whereby persons deported by either Service will be furnished 
with transportation and subsistence to their last place of permanent 
residence in the United States or Canada as the case may be. In 
the cases of deports who require to be accompanied to destination, 
the deportation officer of course carries the necessary transportation 
and arranges the subsistence en route. In all other cases the 
deporting officer accompanies the deport to the International 
Boundary, furnishes such person with means of subsistence to 
destination and delivers the balance of transportation to destination 
to the conductor or person in charge of the vehicle by means of 
which the person proceeds to destination.” 
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